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National Academic Advising Association 

February 18, 1983 



Dear Colleague: 

The Sixth National Academic Advising Conference at San Jose was 
another exciting mixture of programs, speakers, presentations and 
fellowship. The Conference theme "Breaking with Tradition: The Adviser 
as Change Agent" helped us focus on the many facets of advising that 
challenge us new and will challenge us in the future. The diverse 
topical areas discussed at this Conference reflect the expanding circle 
of responsibilities, functions, tasks and people that academic advising 
now encompasses. The growing awareness that advising can make a posi- 
tive difference in the lives of students and in the health of our canpus 
ccrnnunities was also reflected in the sessions and in the informal 
sharing among participants. 

We are particularly indebted to Dr. Charles Oonnell for his out- 
standing work in organizing and implementing the multifaceted program 
of this Conference, We are also appreciative of his excellent efforts 
in editing this permanent record of the Conference's Proceedings, 

We hope you will find these Proceedings useful as a future reference 
for information and ideas you may wish to implement and as a reminder 
of the presenters who provided them* We encourage you to share this 
publication with advising colleagues who were not able to attend the 
Conference so that they too may have access to the information* On 
behalf of the NACADA membership and Board of Directors, we wish to 
thank all those who were involved in making this venture so successful. 



Cordially, 




Virginia N* Gordon 
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Editors' Introduction 



This collection of program abstracts comprises the 1982 edition of 
HACADA' s Proceedings and reflects the dynamic and multifaceted nature of 
the Sixth National Conference on Academic Advising, 

The theme for this year's Conference, Breaking With Tradition: The 
Advisor as Change Agent, was addressed by feature speakers John Crystal, 
Jack Lindquist, and Rosalind Loring, Their thought provoking remarks are 
included in Section I , General Sessions , the first of the six main sec- 
t ions which comprise this record of the 1982 Conference, 

The second section includes all of the pre-confereitce workshops 
which were designed to promote the professional development of conference 
part icipants themselves , The In-Con ference workshops , providing an 
in-depth consideration of a variety of advising topics, were presented 
throughout the three days and are collected together in Section III, 

All of the Focus and Special Sessions, most of which were presented 
for the first time at San Jose, are included in Section IV, Grouped 
together they highlight the unique issues addressed in those sessions , 
The Topical Seminars which provide a special opportunity for sharing 
ideas openly are included in Section V, 

In Section VI the concurrent paper sessions spanning a breadth of 
topics and contributed by a rich variety of professionals in academic 
advising are listed by number as they appeared in the original conference 
program. 

Finally, there are several appendices included tc assist the reader 
in utilizing the recorded information to the fullest. Appendix A 
includes a topical listing for purposes of quickly identifying all ses- 
sions that pertain to an area of interest. Appendix B includes a listing 
of all sessions by program session number identifying the chairperson's 
name and complete address to assist in follow-up inquiries . Appendix C 
lists the names of all presenters contributing to this year's conference 
and notes the appropriate page number. 

Early publication of the Proceedings owe:* much to the cooperation of 
the presenters who provided timely summaries of their respective ses- 
sions , 

Charles Connell wishes to express special thanks to all those who 
provided notes and other information used as the basis for the summaries 
written for two of the General Sessions and the Special Sessions for 
which the usual summaries were not appropriate. 

Finally , the Editors wish to thank Joyce Cos tain , Agnes Johnston , 
Sherry Fox, and Martha Meriner for their invaluable assistance in prepar- 
ing the manuscript for printing. 

In conclusion, we hope that this conference ecord trill serve as an 
ongoing reference tool for you to build upon as you contribute your 
efforts to our mutual goal - the progress of academic advising. 

Editors: Charles W, Connell, Associate Dean 

Lynn J, Gardner, Academic Advising Coordinator 

College of Arts and Sciences 
West Virginia University 
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General Sessions A 



-l- 



Part I* GENERAL SESSIONS 

A* Keynote Address: "CHANGE FROM WITHIN AND WITHOUT" 

JOHN CRYSTAL, Creative Life/Work Planning Center, New York 
City; Co-author, Where Do 1^ Go From Here W: th My Life ? 
(The following is a sutnnary TFora notes taken at the address*) 

John Crystal is less concerned with the changes that affect us 
from the outside than those from within* Us ing the analogy of the 
sailboat , he introduced his talk by arguing that we should not worry 
about the forces over which we have no control such as the changing 
winds that buffet a sailboat , but rather on the changes from within 
each which help us "stay the course" midst the winds. If we are to 
overcome frustration, we must not focus on change for the sake of 
change either* Instead, we as advisors should work on change for the 
benefit of others, i.e. , students , institutions , and communities , 

1. What Is Change ? 

We all know things that need doing, according to Crystal, but fear 
change. "If you were king/ queen for a day," he challenges , "what 
would be your priority for change?" "Is it ridiculous to dream?" No 
dream, then no hope, "Let's not be afraid to dream. 11 

Crystal then outlined his own career as a model of the dreamer who 
dared to change his life and then spent twenty- five years trying to 
change the content of the field of career counsel ing snd life 
planning . He started as an outsider in the field, was joined by 
another, Dick Bolles, and together they made change occur* 

Similarly, Crystal argued, changes might continue to occur in the 
field of academic advising. Academic Advising has a long history and 
we do not have to st»rt from scratch. It should be easy to sell 
constructive change , alter the emphasis , or change the way to 
communicate the value of advising to others. 

2. Process of Formulating Change 

What do you do **en "they" won't listen? What gets in the way of 
change according to Crystal are I) details; or 2) facts; or 3) 
inertia. Change, even "good change" is not easy. Thus, we must learn 
who makes the decisions, i.e., who in the institution can bring about 
change, and then approach them. 

Power ia the key. Yes, but even though we as advisors are not in 
power, "we" are not powerless in the face of "them." Do not give up. 
Did Margaret Mead, Ralph Nader, Gloria Steinera, Mother Theresa, or 
even Harold Jarvis give up? 



j 
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General Sessions A -2- 

3, Key to Change - Where to Look 

Crystal quoted Anwar Sadat of Egypt regarding the key: 

"If you cannot change the pattern of 
your thought , you cannot change 
others/ 1 

Thus, the key goes back to the Greek maxim to "Know Thyself," 
Advisors play a crucial role , Start inside > with yoursel f , You are 
far stronger than you think you are , You have gifts , talents , and 
hopefully, the interest to find the holes in the "system/ 1 

"You are not alone ," cont inued Crystal , "N AC ADA is a strong , 
highly respected (even though young) organization which is gtS Ml *ng 
stronger ," 

We cannot escape change. However, most wait until it happens; few 
try to predict and influence change, "We should not delay," spoke 
Crystal, "Think first and plan," 

4, The Plan for Change 

First* we discover our strengths and apply leverage, much the same 
way as the judo expert, to accomplish change. 

Second, we must discipline ourselves to use those strengths wisely 
and effectively. 

Third , we must maintain sel f-con fide nee > Take care of yoursel f 
first: "If I am not for myself, then who is for me? If I am only for 
myself, then what am I?" (Talmud) 

The examination of self might begin with the work of Dick Bolles 
( What Color is My Parachute ?) suggested Crystsl, but certainly should 
not end there , 

Conclusion 

In concluding his remarks » Crystal first urged the audience to 
avoid fear of dreaming and to learn more about themselves to enable 
individuals to accomplish what they want to do. 

Finally, he applauded the collective notion of the academic 
advisors as change agents and urged persistence for "The fault lies 
not in the quest, but perhaps only the method," (H, Livesay) 
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B, Featured Speaker: WISING IS THE HUB" 

JACK LINDQUIST, Pres ^ ; Goddard College, Plainfield, VT 
(This summary is based on notes taken by Beverly Davis at the 
talk,) 

Jack Lindquist's ideas on the value of academic advising and the 
role it should play date hack to his days as a student at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, where he had n total of five minutes of individual 
advising time during his four years there. He further observed that 
as a residence hall counselor himself, he constantly met many people 
who were adjusting painfully to growth in a huge university with no 
personal connection to the university, 

In the past few years Lindquist has had the opportunity to think 
about this experience, to write about it in a book entitled Strategies 
for Change , and to implement some of these changes as President of 
Goddard College. Strategies for Change is based on years of research 
dating back to his study of political life within the University of 
Michigan, which led to an analysis of power and change in complex 
organizations* The book presents detailed case studies of change 
attempts in various colleges and synthesizes an "adaptive development" 
theory for planned organizational change , 

Lindquist first went to Goddard College as a consultant for an 
institution in financial difficulty. In planning strategies for 
change at Goddard, he designed a holis t ic reorganization which put 
academic advising at t he center . This was a radical change from the 
more typical place for advising, on the periphery where people burn 
out more rapidly without a reward system* 

1 . The Tambourine Model 

In describing the typical institut tonal approach to advising and 
other non-discipline activities, Lindquist drew the analogy to a 
tamborine . On the outs ide rim are Located 



Women's Studies 



Black Studies 




People in Power 



the "jingles" advising, women's studies, black studies, etc, ™ 
which rirg as the people in the center reverberate. But when budgets 
get tight, the people in the power center want to let go of the 
"jingles," 
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Thus , Lindquist dec ided to put advising in the center in order to 
inst itutc radical changes in the way faculty were rewarded for 
relating to students, 

2 , Advising at the Hub 

When this basic change was implemented, numerous corollaries began 
to follow: 

a , The first criterion for selection of faculty became "interest 
in advising," 

b , Each faculty member meets one hour per week with each of 
his/her advisees throughout the semester, 

c , There is no structured curriculum; it evolves from the rela- 
tionship between adviser and student, 

d, Every three weeks , faculty contact adult students from across 
the country who are pursuing Goddard degrees, 

e , There are very few pol ic ies; much latitude for adviser/ 
student learning, 

f , A Learning Progress Group is appointed to assess the student 
programs and to promote faculty development, 

g, Students are led to study by the exchange of questions and 
answers between advisors and students* 

For example: 

"What do you want to learn?" 

"What do you need to learn?" 

"How are you going to learn?" 

"What do you need to accomplish your goals?" 

h , Progress is measured in terms of competenc iea that help 
students live in today's world, including the ability to 
communicate; inquire; understand; empathize; create; act; and 
re fleet , 

Theae all evolve out of the intense student /adviser relationship. 
The goal is to produce "resource ful people * " 

3. Advisers as Change Agents 

At Goddard , Lindquist pointed out, networking is used as a power- 
ful means of change , There must be horizontal scanning across the 
organizat ion to build a support system. The model is adaptable to 
other institutions if advisers are able to develop a support group. 

In order to strengthen the advising system, advisers should thus 
be encouraged to: 

- Be open and receptive to students; invite them to 
visit regularly; 

- Make sure the first meeting with students is posit ive 
and reaffirming for the student ; a critical meeting 
to establiah a good relationship; 
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- Use students in marketing, research and /or computer 
courses to study advising and provide evaluation; 

- Volunteer for committees around the campus to est ab- 
1 ish the network of support for the advisers and to 
communic ste the need for all to be open with stu- 
dents . 

If advisers are to learn to plan to bring about change, they must 
become more force ful in the sense that they are first act ive ly open 
regarding themse Ives , their students and their fe 1 low col leagues and 
administrators within the inst itut ion . Second , force is related to 
1 inkage ; of people to one another , of in format ion to consu It ants 
through workshops » retreats and the like . Third , there must be a 
reward system for quality, forceful advising. Finally, there must be 
an ownership relat ion ship between adviser and student . The adviser 
must own the responsibility to help the student change from "Change is 
your solution to problems you see for roe" to "Change is ro^ solution to 
my problem relevant to mjr goals." 

Advisors who help students own their responsibility for their 
education are truly at the hub as change agents. 
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C. Featured Speaker: "REVOLVING STAGES: ADVISORS, STUDENTS AND 

INSTRUCTIONS" 

ROSALIND K, LORING, .^sociate Provost, University of Southern 
Cal i fornia 

The theme is change! 

You've been dealing with inner change for some part of your dis- 
cussions here and while 1 believe you cannot finally separate inner 
and outer changes , I'll be concentrat ing on those outer changes which 
make inner change poss ible and prac t ical , 

Basically, in this period of time — but looking forward to at least 
the rest of the decade — I would 1 ike to concentrate on changes in 
students , in inst itut ions , and with in those people who br idge between 
the two. Think of yourselves as a link in the chain bridge. Richard 
Bee (chard , internat ional spec ial ist in human resource development , 
National Training Lab Trainer and Organizational Development Special- 
ist believes (as I do) that a chain is as strong as its strongest (not 
weakest) link. That simple statement has made possible more change in 
institutions than almost any other I can recall. 

To mix our metaphors a bit, that strong link notion becomes vital 
when we test it against Irving Goffman's concept of the "presentation 
of self in every day life." Through his research , this eminent soci- 
ologist has given us validation for behavior which we know empir- 
ically. We are M on stage" dur ing our days — and nt ghts , We present 
ourselves to people as we want them to see us, Goffman observes, with 
the result that much more change is with in our power than we per- 
ceive. 

Imagine your inst itut ion as a theater , a very modern one with 
revolving stage sets so that various scenes can move to the forefront 
and then become background from t ime to time , On stage 1 , present ing 
themselves in appropriate dress, language and demeanor are The Admini- 
strators, Generally, they and we know how we expect them to act. In 
fact , when they do not , we are disappointed ; somet imes even to the 
point of asking for them to be replaced. 

On another stage set , moving up closer for our inspection are 
those who fill the funct ion of advis ing — faculty , professional staff , 
ass ist ant deans , secret ar ies , and par a profess ionals , Again , we have 
been able to de f ine within somewhat prec ise limits their behavior . 
Knowledgeable, interested in the students, guiding (if possible) 
rather than pushing to meet the institution's requirements, typically 
outwardly gentle, not too aggressive (or at least, not overtly aggres- 
s ive) , and noncont rovers ial , 

On the th ird stage are the students who no longer look — if ever 
they all did — as we recall the typical student. Preppy is the term, I 
be 1 ieve , You have all worked with the changes in students . They, 
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too, no Longer present themselves as they used to do. They behave 
differently from those of the 60s and 70s. Their values have changed, 
espec ial Ly since 1979 , and they are quite open , in disp Laying that 
part of themselves. 

Observed changes in students include the foLLuwing character- 
ist ics: age, sex, expectat ions, needs, Life style , work and career; 
re Lat ionships with faculty; nonre lat ionships with peers ; desire for 
programs designed for them , rather than to meet requirements of a 
field ; and , a sense of achievement more specific and immed iate , with 
goals better and more clearly defined. 

Yet, as Stanley Gaber, Dean of Continuing Education, has stated in 
a recent speech, there is an added pressure: 

**S tress accompanies changes which the students 
themse Ives plan and want .... (They are) not 
real ly prepared for mult iple changes in the ir pro- 
fess ional and personal lives , nor for the anxiety 
and stress which often accompany these transi- 
t ions 



Others be 1 ieve that whi le our students of al 1 ages today drive 
freeways , ride subways , etc . , predic t ions and progress already 
ind icate they wil 1 work at home in the future , Many of them are 
already mental ly preparing themse Ives for that day . Inc identally , in 
Australia there are counseling programs to prepare students at 16 for 
the notion that probably some of them will never work during their 
lives! In this country James 0' Toole, USC Professor of Business and 
author of the recent volume on the meaning of work in our lives, cites 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics 1 estimation that only 20% of the paid 
work in this country will require a college degree. 

When enrollment data (see Chart I below) are added to the picture, 
we get st i 1 1 another insight into the moving (or is it moveable) 
relationship between student and advisor. 



CHART I. 
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Projected College Enrollment in 1990 Based on 1979 Age-Specific 
Enrollment Rates and Projected Population, by Age for 1990 

(Numbers in thousands) 



Age 








ProjecCed Enrol ImenC 1980 


Di f ference 


(from 1979) 


Total, 


14 


Co 


64 


years 11,482 


up 


136 K 




14 


Co 


24 


years 6,499 


off 


-803 K 




25 


CO 


64 


years 4,983 


up 


939 K 




45 


CO 


49 


years 278 


up 


55 K 



SOURCE: Current Population Reports: School Enrollment * Social 
and Economic Characteristics of Students: October 
1979. U.S. Department of Commerce Bureau of the Census, 
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No doubt many of you have heard these project ions but there is 
great hope, not dismay, in them. This increasingly oLder student 
popuLat ion brings with it 4 enrollments changed circumstances for 
inst itut ions , faculty and advisors (as well as admission officers , 
campus tuition collection agents, etc., etc.). To provide appropriate 
assistance, foundations and government agencies (pre- i960 ) developed 
numerous methods for integrat ing the adult student into the inst itu- 
tion. Apart from the few totally nontraditional institutions, most of 
these students have been funneled either into separate (and frequently 
not viewed as equal) programs or have been expected to meet the insti- 
tut ion 1 s "standards >" 

Actually , the past dozen or so years have presented a bit of a 
problem to the defenders of the faith. Depending upon whether you are 
a l/2 full or 1/2 empty cup person, the invent ions in academia have 
been a challenge or a chore > CLEP examinat ion* , credit fcr prior 
learning, intern programs and the like have been testing the limits of 
academic acceptability . Depending upon the inst itut ion 1 s atance they 
have also provided different mixtures of "stage sets" fore ing the 
academic advisor to become as familiar with alternatives as with the 
familiar center stage * 

In The Adult Learner on Campus : A Guide for Instructors and 
Administrators ( Pol let t Publishing Company, l98l) Jerome Apps writes 
of the quiet revolution on campus caused by adults and of changes they 
create. Although he makes no reference to advising or counseling, the 
entire book will be an aid to advisors regardless of specific area of 
concent rat ion. When he describes the differences between adult 
students and traditional ones , for example, he identifies: 1) Life 
experiences ; 2) Quest ions in personal life ; 3) Mot ivat ion; and 4) 
Academic behavior. 



"The prob lems wi 1 1 be more subt le and more comp lex > The quiet 
revolut ion wi 11 come about because older returning students wi 11 
insist on changes. They will not accept many present-day policies 
about how registration takes place , when courses are offered , and the 
times that libraries are open. Increasingly, they will question the 
quality of teaching and the relationship of faculty to students. They 
will question the attitude that prevails on many campuses that the 
faculty is superior and the students are inferior , no matter what 
their age. It is in these areas that we will see changes occurring on 
college campuses across this country. Changes in these areas will not 
come without a struggle , without debate , power plays , and compromise > 
Revolutions never occur without struggle and conflict, whether they be 
violent revolut ions or quiet , more subt le revolut ions of the type I'm 
describing here. But the conflict can be reduced somewhat , and the 
time it takes to resolve the conflict shortened, if all concerned are 
willing to explore the problem in a thoughtful manner," 



He writes: 
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Without this exploration we will experience increasingly the 
student as consumer * As our society moves cont inuous ly in the direc- 
t ion of legal means to solve more personal problems , we are already 
finding students using the law for problems they formerly passively 
tolerated > 

In the process he describes we have learned that nontrad it ional 
students not only differ from the typical 18" 24 year old, but differ 
as greatly among themselves. As that good friend of Gertrude Stein 
and famous baker of cookies with a special flavor commented in her 
famous cook book" 

Alice B> Toklas 
(1877-1967) 

What is sauce for the goose may be sauce for the 
gander, but is not necessarily sauce for the 
chicken, the duck, the turkey or the guinea hen, 

(The Alice B, Toklas Cook Book, 1954) 

Of course, I know that none of you advise students except as indi- 
viduals* But what of the required curriculum in fields which consume 
most of the student's time? Or those students who must take a course 
but are interested in another? What of the adult 's interest in exam* 
ining the viewpoints of several disciplines regarding a specific topic 
such as The City? Or Agriculture and Food for the Nation? Or Envi- 
ronmental Planning? Even if none of these is present , we st ill need 
sensitivity and receptivity on the part of advisors who may be l/2 the 
age of their students; that the base of the stock for the sauce is the 
same even if we change some of the ingredients. 

Take for example the evidence that the anxiet y level is higher at 
the older adult level. They bring a combination of high motivation 
and high as pi rat ions mixed with pragmat ism regarding educat ion and 
work and an inclination to "Return to Puritanism," Therefore, they 
still need more of the humanities/liberal education approach to under* 
standing. 

All this will occur while your own resources are being curtailed, 
your work load is increased and you* re beginning to wonder how much 
longer you can accommodate to the new and often difficult demands and 
needs of the students. 
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The conflicts that arise within us when confronted with the alter* 
natives of action versus the values associated with creating an envi- 
ronment in which all can be given space to grow are becoming painfully 
evident. In Theory in Pract ice : Increasing Professional Effectiv e- 
ness , Chris Argyrie of Harvard and Donald Schon of MIT eloquently 
portray these dif f icult ies through an examination of theories of 
act ion and theories-in-use , The issue is, of course, that while each 
of us theorize about what actions ought to be taken, when we put them 
into practice we find that a list of compet ing or conflicting values 
then has to be placed in some priority. Another full set of deci* 
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sions! And these are even more basic than the ones we thought we were 
hand 1 ing . One example wi 1 1 demons t rate the Hi lemma: pro fess ionals in 
educat ion fields frequent ly asse r t Or be I ieve they se lect the field 
because of the ir concern for the well -be ing of humankind , Yet in 
carrying out their work, they are more often than not autocratic and 
nonpar t icipative in the ir dec ts ion-making; and somet imes right ly so ! 
Al though we may bel ieve in creat ivity , the creat ive ly disrupt ive 
student in a classroom is nonetheless not appreciated for thoae 
ski \ Is , and those who have at tempted to be democrat ic in ass igning 
grades have d is covered to the ir dismay that con f 1 ict and confusion 
accompanied by resentment are the resu It . 

Typically, therefore, the quest of the educator is to find methods 
for accommodat ing to both autocratic and democratic needs in a manner 
which will not do violence to her or his internal need for consis- 
tency, for being able to present a^ self! Argyris and Schon go on to 
s tate: 

"Pro fess ional competence requires development 
of one' s own cont inuing theory of prac t ice , which 
must consist of both a technical and interpersonal 
theory if it is to be ef f ec t ive . There are no 
truly autonomous pro fess ions; indeed , the inter- 
personal zones of practice are probably much 
larger than is often supposed 

When professionals do not recognize their presentations and become 
attached to techniques , 11 the pro Cessions betray the original values of 
the ir par ad igms (health , truth , jus t ice) as technique becomes ptogres- 
s ively more central to them. That pat tern , pointed out by 111 ich and 
others , accord ing to which the provider of services de fines as cl ient 
needs whatever his techniques enable him to provide 

How it is time to bring that revolving stage filled with admini- 
strators to the front and center. Obviously little change can occur 
without the admin is t rat ion *s backing , if not actual part ic ipat ion « It 
is hete that many faculty and professional advisors are dismayed with 
the po 1 it ical tu rn of the nat ion, Henry Koehn , futurist and economist 
with a major banking corporat ion in Los Angeles states unequivocably 
that, except for nuclear weapons and to a lesser extent nuclear power, 
the values of the country have changed radically. 

Administrators are also the executors of the resources (human, 
financial, space , etc.) and as such are as subject to these changing 
values as to the quivering economy. Consider for a minute theae 
changes in value out 1 ined in Chart 11 as occur r ing over the past two 
to three decades. 
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Chart II, COMPARISON OF VALUE AMD CHANGE IN THE U.S. 
Part I. 



WE VALUED THROUGH THE 
MVS AMD THE 70'S (NOT 
IN 5RBBS OP PRIORITY) 



PRODUCED 



MUCH PARTICIPATION 

In decisions which affect 
people direct ly 
In bringing to closure 
or fruition 



MANY ALTERNATIVES 

Deliberate casting of 
various plans of act ing 



CREATIVITY 
DIVERSITY 



INDEPENDENCE 



Of Spirit and Action 



CHANGE 

We now know that every change 
produces alter nat Ives in 
relationships of inst itut ions , 
people, organizat ions , (Not 
the Domino theory, but the 
bowl ing ef f ect— one pin 
ricochets in several directions) 

ANTICIPATION 

The foresight, the vision to 
conceive the possible , the 
potent ial , the probable — 
The dreaming with open eyes 
which face reality but put 
it into context of "doable* 1 

SEPARATENESS 
UNIQUENESS/MUTATIONS 

We have often failed to note 
the mutations — subtle at the 
beginning— which were 
unanticipated and f requent ly 
unwise (Examp le : Soc ial 
Welfare) 

STIMULATION 

Because we have been in a period 
of great financial, resource, 
technological and people growth 
there has been space for those 
with creative capabil it ies , 
drive for diversity and an 
overriding need to be free™to 
be independent of establ iahed 
mores , patterns, and accepted 
premises , 



RELAXATION, ENTERTAINMENT LESS PRODUCTIVITY 



Many new indust r ies and product s 
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Chart II, cont* 

LOVE EXPECTATIONS THAT EVERYONE 

DESERVED SOME MEASURE THROUGH t 

1) Reduction of personal 
hostility 

2) Reduction of religious, 
racial, sex bias 

3) Open access to education 

4) Personal relationship 



Part II 



GROWINGS WE VALUE 
IN THE AO'S 

ENTERTAINMENT CONTINUES 



(NOTE: But here the list 

STABILITY/SECURITY 

ACHIEVABLE GOALS 
ACHIEVEMENT ITSELF 
HIGH STANDARD OF LIVING 
(Quality of Life) 
PRODUCTIVITY 

ORDER 

RESPONSIBILITY FOR SELF 



PRODUCTS 



"ENTERTAINMENT HAS BEEN RAISED 
TO THE LEVEL OF LOVE IN AMERICA' 
(Newscaster, April 1982) 
changes! ) 

CONSERVATISM 

PROTECTIONISM 

UNEASY WITH COMPLEXITY 

SELF RATHER THAN GROUP CONCERN 

ORGANIZATION AND STRUCTURE 

FORMULAS 

CONFORMITY 

DIFFERENT SOLUTIONS (OR NO SOLU- 
TIONS FOR OTHERS) 



Note the unexpected, and indeed, unintended conflicts tfien we move the 
list of products up and down the scale of values! Nonetheless, in our 
students and ourselves we see the precursors of world-wide tension. 
These significant changes all have a concurrent impact on the funding 
of higher educat ion, part icularly as administrators try to plan to 
shift funding to meet new demands. 

At the top executive level of higher education, the issues 
(Tables 1-2 below) sre translated in more pragmatic terms. The agree- 
ment among presidents , even at different types of inst i tut ions , about 
the priorities only serve to underline the difficulties faced by all 
of us - 
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TA8LE 1. CRITICAL ISSUES CURRENTLY CONFRONTING COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES AS IDENTIFIED BY PRESIDENTS OF THOSE 
INSTITUTIONS 



PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS 



PRIVATE 
INSTITUTIONS 



ISSUES 



RANK 



RANK 



Inf 1st ion and financial 

concerns 
Enrol lment dec 1 ines/ 

recruitment 

and retent ion 
Program development and 

imp rovements 
Program maintenance/ 

reorganizat ion 

in response to inflation 

and enrollment 
Changing mission snd purpose 
Other miscellaneous issues*** 
Governing board relations 
Faculty militance and 

unionism 
Publ ic rel at ions 
Government /legal regulat ions 

and interference 
Faculty and student morale 
Facility development and 

imp rovements 
Faculty development 
Faculty recruitment /retent ion 
Endowment and fund raising 
Staff reduction and tenure 

considerations 
Faculty salary parity 
Energy concerns 
Inter-inst itut ional 

competition and rivalry 
Maintaining unique, 

independent emphases 

( 1 iberal arts , rel igion , etc . ) 



4 
5 
6 
7 

8 
9 

10 
11 

12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 

19.5 



19.5 



2 
4 



6 
5 

9.5 
17 

16 
15 

9.5 
13 

8 
12 
11 

3 

20 
14 
19 

18 



'Issues that did not conform to other categories; among the 
more frequent ones were athletics and Title IX (6), improved 
management (6) , and temporary enrollment increases (3) . 

SOURCE: Jerry Duea in the Phi Delta Kappan (April 1981 ) . 
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TABLE 2. ISSUES THAT COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY PRESIDENTS 

PREDICT WILL PRESENT SERIOUS CHALLENGES TO THEIR 
INSTITUTIONS IN THE NEXT 10 YEARS 

PUBLIC PRIVATE 
INSTITUTIONS INSTITU TIONS 

ISSUES RANK RANK 

Inflation and financial concerns I 2 

Changing mission and purpose 2 4 
Enrollment declines/recruitment 

and retention 3 I 
Government /legal regulations 

and interference 4 3 

Program development and improvement 5 8 

Faculty militance and unionism 6 12 
Program maintenance/ reorganizat ion 

in response to inf lat ion and 

enrollment 7 11 

Other miscellaneous issues 8 15 
Facility development and 

improvements 9 6 

Faculty and student morale 10 r 18,5 

Public relations 11 20 
Staff 'Reduction and tenure 

considerations 12 16 

Faculty development 13 13 

Energy concerns 34 9 

Endowment and fund raising 15 5 
Inter-institutional competition and 

rivalry 16 14 
Goveruing^board relations and 

governance 17 18 > 5 

Faculty salary parity 18 17 

Faculty recruitment /retention 19 10 
Maintaining unique, independent 

emphases (liberal arts, religion, 

etc.) 20 7 



Given the list, how can we best go about the enterprise of higher 
education, especially one wherein we are dedicated to "preparing 
people, at all stages in their continuing development , to work on the 
emerging and systematic problems that will beset soc iety in the year 
20007" (Tarr, 1979) 

My experience in Continuing Education suggests that we continue to 
avoid the limits of our roles, that we be entrepreneurial and academic 
at the same time, that we work within the totality of change, and that 
we work harder to understand adults , their developmental stages , 
needs , and behavior , Lifelong learning is still a conceptual approach 
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that is likely to enhance innovat ion, but has not yet penetrated many 
systems within today's college and universities. 

By now you may have identified my premise: that advisors in order 
to be more effective with adults and other nontraditional students who 
are the wave of the future must assume a new role. You are in a prime 
posit ion to recommend inst itut ional changes . It will require that you 
be more entrepreneurial (in the true sense of the word) and become a 
master strategist . Not only academic and student issues but those of 
top administration should become part of your understanding and conse- 
quent concern. 

Advising is a crucial part of the educational experience. To be 
useful today will require avoiding too rigid unit s in defining your 
role . As you become the highly developed spec ialist who is obviously 
needed by the new st udent s , you will find yoursel f support ing or 
developing ways in which the inst itut ion can better respond and pro- 
vide for the student newly welcomed , It is here you can exert your 
skills as negot iator , advocator , innovator * 

The term "revolut ion" is used frequent ly in papers , analyses , 
books , to describe our time , but higher educs' Ion is neither based 
upon revolut ion nor does it have personnel devoted to revolut ion. By 
protect ing structures which ensure permanence and protect established 
divisions, departments, and disciplines while adapting to the need to 
est abl ish new patt erns of problem-solving with alternat ives , opt ions , 
redefinitions, we should be able to utilize the marvels of high tech- 
nology without losing the past . We should , at the same time maintain 
the delicate balance so typically American— a concern for the individ- 
ual with readiness to serve the community. From that most insightful 
of authors — William Shakespeare: 



"All the world's a stage 
And all the men and women merely players; 
They have their exits and their entrances; 
And one man in his time plays many parts. . ." 

(As You Like It, Act II) 
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art II. PRE -CONFERENCE WORKSHOPS (Sunday, October 10, 1982) 

Pre-Conference Workshops are intended to provide personal and pro* 
fessional development opportunit ies for conference attendees . Thus , 
extensive summaries of activities such as group discussion, work with 
survey instrument a , handouts , and similar "hands-on" experience are 
not provided. The overviews presented are merely intended to reflect 
the essence of each workshop. 

A. "Creating a Model Adult Program for Older Adults" 

Workshop Leader : CYNTHIA JOHNSON, University of Maryland 

The workshop was divided into two components. The first presented 
an overview of a project designed to create and implement new models 
for delivery of academic advising, career planning and personal coun- 
seling that better meet the needs of the newer adult populat ion. 
Called MAPS (Model Adult Programs for Success in Higher Education), 
the project was designed by Arthur Chickering and Ms . Johnson in 
cooperation with ACPA to integrate adult development theory with new 
technology . Computer software and videotape programs have been 
designed to provide both "linking" and career guidance , two funct ions 
identified by Patricia Cross as critical for adult learners. 

The second part of the workshop was designed to allow participants 
the opportunity to discuss the project in small groups and then to 
work toward the design of individual applications. 

B . "The NACADA Journal - Writing for Publication" 

Workshop Leader : EDWARD L. JONES, Editor, NACADA 

Journal , University of Washington; and BOB DAJUU5LL, 
Managing Editor, NACADA Journal , Kentucky Wesleyan 
University 

The focus here was on the pract ical aspects of pub I ishing the 
Journal and upon the process of manuscript submission and evaluation 
for publication. Participants were provided with "sample manuscripts" 
to evaluate and asked to examine questions of style, theme, unity and 
coherence, as well as overall quality. "Tools" for the writer, edit* 
ing skills , citat ion models and improvements in general style were 
examined. 

In the last part of the time period , part ic ipants were engaged in 
a more extensive exercise in editing. 
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C, "A Lively Approach to a Deadly Subject: Faculty Advisor Training" 

Workshop Leaders : JAMES GEORGE and BOBBIE UNHENSRIRK 
GEORGE, California State College - Bakersfield 

The session first presented a general approach to the training of 
academic advisers which developed at Cal State Bakersfield as an 
outgrowth of an attempt to confront problems of rising student attri- 
tion. The principal assumptions underlying the project were that 
advisers needed careful preparation for their job - including being 
able to provide accurate information, to assist in academic decision 
making, and to furnish use ful , though limited , career advice » The 
training program was designed to develop the skills outlined. 

In the second part of the workshop , participants were introduced to 
the training approach in greater depth , Topics included a) team 
building - drawn from all areas of the campus , time to get acquainted, 
assignment of tasks to team members; b) problem identification and 
solving; and c) an overview of activities in a four-day workshop for 
training. Other aspects included were the preparation and use of 
video-tapes and the utilization of career counseling materials. 



D, "You Say You're Doing (fell, But Your Voice is Shaking: 
Listening and Academic Advising" 



Active 



Workshop Leader : 
versity 



ETTA C, ABRAHAMS, Michigan State Uni- 



The workshop provided participants with the opportunity to con- 
sider how best to listen to students who may be undergoing emotional 
stress at the time of an academic advising session. Thus, the goal 
was to demonstrate techniques of active, empathic listening that could 
be used by the adviser to demonstrate that he/she is a caring person 
and to get the student to see the value of more professional counsel- 
ing to deal with the stress. 

In providing illustrations of the various aspects of active lis* 
tening, the leader covered such topics as non-judgmental feedback, 
identification of non-verbal behavior, self-disclosure and contract 
negotiation * It was assumed here that risks were an inevitable part 
of the confrontation and that it was better for advisers to try to 
c lar ify issues in order to make their contact with students more pro* 
ductive and rewarding for both parties. 
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E, "Confronting Our Roles: A Workshop for Professional Women*' 

Workshop Leader : LYNN GARDNER, West Virginia University 

Participants in this workshop were asked first to concentrate on 
numerous roles in the life of the professional woman and to enumerate 
those which they must fill themselves in addition to that of academic 
advisor* Secondly, they were asked to evaluate several roles - admin- 
istrator, supervisor, counselor, advisor - that may be a part of their 
professional positions , Management of these several roles involve 
conflict, and thus much of the time of the workshop was given over to 
c lar if i cat ion of the several roles , identi f ic at ion of the conflicts 
and development of new active strategies for dealing with the con- 
f licts , 

The workshop process included individual use of materials designed 
to he lp them identify roles , to discriminate among the roles in terms 
of importance, to observe more closely the amount of time devoted to 
each, to become aware of the personal satisfaction derived from each, 
and to learn how the roles may be related to one another. In learning 
to cope with role conflict* each participant was asked to identify the 
conflicts, to become aware of the personal style in dealing with them, 
and to learn some new ways to begin to reduce the stress and to limit 
the conf 1 icts , 

F* "Research on Academic Advising" 

Workshop Leaders : HOWARD C. KRAMER, BOB GARDNER, Cornell 
University and DARRYLYN WHITE, Jersey City College 

Sponsored by NACADA* s Research Committee , the workshop provided 
information about research activities in academic advising. Partici- 
pants were presented with a model of different levels of research in 
the fie Id and with suggestions for needed research in various areaa * 
Research bibliographies were then reviewed as the basis for a more 
thorough discussion of research issues. 

Finally, participants were provided a summary of research methods 
which have application to academic advising. Following this review 
there was presented the opportunity to analyze typic al problems and 
pitfalls in conducting research in this field. 
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G. "Academic and Career Advising of the Undecided Student" 

Workshop Leader : VIRGINIA GORDON, Ohio State University 

A broad overview of the essential elements in a model program for 
advising exploratory/undecided students was the basis for this work- 
shop which has been presented nat ionally through the auspices of the 
ACT workshop program. A profile of undecided students, which has been 
developed from surveys conducted on campuses across the country, was 
presented for review and analysis. Subsequently, a variety of the 
systems developed to serve the undecided students was discussed, 
including a review of program concepts and resources. 

In the f ina 1 port ion , part ic ipants were asked to ident i f y the 
types of exploratory /undecided students on their own campuses and to 
assess the programs and services they provide current ly * 

H- "Current Legal Issues Affecting the Role of the Academic Advisor" 

Workshop Leader : JOSEPH G. BECKHAM, Institute for the 
Study of Higher Education - Florida State University 

This workshop focused on a representative group of legal issues 
relat ing to the academic adviser ' s role as counselor , adviser , and 
researcher. Recent cases relating "student consumer" issues were 
reviewed and potent ial adviser risk, as well as inst itut ional liabil i- 
t iej , were emphasized. 

A list of most frequently litigated cases was presented for analy- 
sis of general issues and principles which apply to academic advising 
situat ions . 

Three general concepts were again emphasized by the workshop 
leader . First , in dealing with students academic advisers must take 
the position of a "reasonably prudent person," which means they will 
only offer that level of knowledge and ability provided by their own 
training as advisers. Second, it is important to maintain records of 
student /adviser con fere nee s in order to preserve evidence of the 
adviser' s act ions in case 1 it igat ion should be threatened . Final ly, 
advisers must understand the contractual nature of the relat ionship 
between students and institution. A student relies on written and 
oral policies conveyed by the institution (including agents such as 
academic advisers)* and this may be deemed a contractual relationship 
in a court of law* 
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rt III, IN- CONFERENCE WORKSHOPS 

I, "Orientation to Advising for New Conference Participants" 
(Monday - October ll) 

Workshop Leaders I DIAHE L> DUNTLEY, Indiana University 
of Pennsylvsnia; CATHERINE H, B> AHTOHMARIA, 
Valparaiso University 

This session was offered for the first time to attendees of the 
national conference. The program focused on conference participants 
who were new to NACADA as an organization and/or those who were new to 
the field of academic advising. 

The workshop leaders presented an overview of the organization of 
NACADA and encouraged participation in the activities of the commit* 
tees of the organization. Issues in advising in general, or of 
special interest to NACADA, were discussed. The terminology in common 
use among advisers was reviewed and questions answered. Finally, 
there was particular emphasis placed on the value of NACADA as a 
professional support group for those who do academic advising. 

Before adjourning the leaders reviewed the program of the 6th 
Annual Conference to provide insight about the format and goals of the 
various types of sessions of the formal program, and to suggest ways 
to use the informal aspects of the conference as resources, 

J, "Taking Hold of Change'* (Monday - October ll) 

Workshop Leader : JOHN C, CRYSTAL (Keynote Speaker) 
(Suumary from notes of a participant, Lynn Gardner.) 

This workshop was oriented specif ical ly toward the issue of 
bringing about change within the individuals who participated in this 
three-hour session. The activities were divided into three periods. 

Firs: , each participant was asked to take three hypothetical 
opportunities to be creative: 1) a billboard is provided to advertise 
anything you choose; 2) you are given 60 minutes of TV air time to use 
as you please; and 3) a sabbatical leave is available next semester if 
you can develop a creative sel f-development project * The purpose of 
this segment was to provide a self-directed exercise to identify 
personal values and styles. Each participant was asked to understand 
this process as a way to understand his/her own life and work styles 
so as to assess current goals and degrees of satisfaction. 

Second t slides were shown on various models of career choice. 
Particular focus was given to the "University model" which is seen as 
linear, i.e., one in which we enter the assembly line and come out the 
other end in one of several possible "models'* (engineer, business 
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graduate, etc*), The workshop leader encouraged participants to think 
instead of careers aa multi-dimensional, more like one can viev music, 
for example, as having dimensions of depth, rsnge, etc* The latter is 
dynamic, not linear , 

Thirdly t participants were asked to conclude the session by 
dividing into small groups of three to brainstorm on how to get 
started on goal attainment. This part demonstrated a creative process 
which expands one' s thinking regarding the beginning steps toward 
change* 

K* "Designing and Implementing a Successful Advising System" 
(Tuesday ~ October 12) 

Workshop Leader : DAVID CROCKETT, The American College 
Testing Program 

This workshop operated with the assumption thst good advising 
programs do not just happen; they are the result of careful planning 
and commitment , 

Key factors and principles in planning were outlined as follows: 

1 ) Administrat ive Support and Commitment 

To gain support for advising, make requests that are issue 
related, benefit oriented (e >g* , increased retent ion) , data based , 
and feature successful models at similar institutions* 

2) Written Policy Statement on Academic Advising 

In developing an inst itut ional policy consider a wide-range 
of activities such as advising needs and philosophy; goals and 
objectives; delivery system; adviser and advisee responsibilities; 
student participation in establishing policy; selection, training, 
and assignment of advisers; evaluat ion and reward of good advis- 
ing; funding; and conmunication about the system* 

3) In-Service Training 

Plan them well to select times when advisers are available 
and can be away from their work areas. Provide incentives and use 
campus resources for training* Design part icipating workshops on 
topics of greatest interest to advisers* Evaluate and repeat* 

4) Advising Informat ion Systems 

Adviser can never know too much about their advisees* The 
quality of an educat ional/career decision increases with the 
amount of relevant information available. 
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5) Evaluat ion of Advis ing 

Consider involvement of those to be evaluated. Agree on 
criteria for determining "effectiveness/ 1 Determine how and when 
to measure, how to provide feedback, and how to fund. Implement. 

6) Recognit ion/Reward System 
Implement creat ively , 

7) Frequency of Contact and Adviser Load 

Though students have differential advising needs, better pro- 
grams tend to be "intrusive." Advisers need a reasonable student 
load to be effect ive in assist ing student development , Think of 
combining group and individual advising; use printed materials, 
peer advisers, or other strategies to reduce overload. 

8) Integrated Referral Systems 

Referral is necessary, but many advisers refer too quickly. 
Advisers must know more about the services provided by counseling 
centers , f inane ial aid or career planning offices , developmental 
skills centers and especially faculty, 

9) Coordinat ion/Management System 

Whether centralized or not , advising needs leadership , plan- 
ning, organization, support , coordinat ion and communicat ion. 

Management is the art of getting things done through other 
people by striving for optimum individual performance while 
achieving worthwhile goals. 

10) Appropriate Delivery System 

Evaluate needs, determine goals and establish a delivery 
system which usually combines numerous resources to achieve 
individual inst itut ional ob ject ives . 

Good advising requires creativity, organization, receptivity 
t o new ideas , wil 1 ingness to change , hard work and a group of 
caring people. 
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L, ADDRESSING INSTITUTIONAL PROBLEMS WITHIN THE ACADEMIC ADVISING 
PROGRAM (#43 on the Program) 



The workshop on addressing inst itut ional concerns within the 
academic advising program was designed (l) to stimulate the partici- 
pants* creative thinking in regard to the contributions toward allevi- 
at ing inst itut ional problems which can be made by an ef f ect ive and 
institutionally-aware advising program, (2) to encourage advising 
d ire c tors/coord inators to become agents of change through the use of 
support ive data in addressing inst itut ional problems , and (3) to 
assist each participant in beginning to plan for the changes needed to 
maximize the effect iveness of the advising program on his/her own 
c ampus * 

The program should help advising coordinators take advantage of 
the increased opportunity they now have for effecting positive change 
within their institutions. Advising has generally been considered a 
service to students , designed to help them have a successful and 
satisfying college experience. However, the present or anticipated 
enrol Iment deel ines and the result ing focus on retent ion have created 
an awareness that advising, as an integral key to retention, provides 
direct and important benefits to the institution as well, Some 
faculty members who previous ly have considered advising an almost 
intolerable burden are now realizing that their performance in advis- 
ing students may have an effect on their own well-being. Thus, their 
att itude toward the task is changing and advising coordinators should 
be ready to seize the opportunit y which this change of attitude 
presents , 

Within this changed environment , an effect ive program of ad vie ing 
can have a posit ive impact not only on student retent ion but also on 
other current institutional problems. For example , the difficulty in 
attracting and retaining faculty to provide adequate staffing for 
courses in areas of high demand and the difficulty in maintaining 
faculty morale in a time of retrenchment can both be al leviated to 
some extent through the advising program. Workshop part ic ipantg 
received practicai assistance in determining the data needed to sup- 
port this role of increased importance for the advising program on 
their own campuses and were given an opportunity for and ass istance 
with developing the necessary plans for change. 

The program, based on the research and experience of the writer 
and others, was conducted in a workshop format. After presenting the 
general idea, the leader init iated discussion of problems common to 
the institutions represented. Participants were divided into small 



Workshop Leader : PATE ROBINSON, Western Kentucky 
University 



Summary Author : A, F» Robinson 
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groups to generate ideas for addressing specific institutional con* 
cerns within the advising program. Each small group reported ideas to 
the larger group and a discussion was held regarding the gathering and 
use of data to support the ideas generated. Final ly> each person 
began to formulate the steps needed to implement planned change on 
his/her own campus. 
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PART XV. FOCUS AND SPECIAL SESSIONS 

Focus Sessions were new for the NACADA program in 1982 at San 
Jose i They were intended to provide a basis for several different 
programs to compare their respective approaches to the same adv ising 
problems , 

Other special sessions included for the first time were: 

1) A Forum on Leg al Problems in Advising , a question and answer 
session led by Joseph Beckham as a fol low-up to his pre- 
conference workshop (see Part XX above), 

2) A Student Panel , composed of students from several college* 
and universities in the San Jose area who expressed their 
expectations and concerns about academic advising. This 
session was co-chaired by Lowell Walter of San Jose State and 
Bob Petty of Santa Clara, 

Final ly , there was continued at San Jose the traditional and 
increasingly popular Xdea Exchange , Organized for the 6th Annual Con- 
ference by Paul Hagar of Be re a College, this two~hour session provides 
for a wide-open informal exchange of ideas by bringing together ape- 
cial displays of advising materials, audio-visuals, handouts, advising 
handbooks, and poster materials related to advising from all partici- 
pants who wish to demonstrate and/or share their ideas. 



(No, 11) FOCUS SESSION : ADVXSXNG THE FOREIGN STUDENT - INFLUENCING 
FACTORS AND A MODEL PROGRAM 

Presenters : 

John A, Bonanno, Florida International University; M* Eileen McDonough 
and Laura Armesto, Barry University 

Summary Authors : L, Armesto, J, A, Bonanno, and 
M, E* McDonough 

According to the Institute of International Education, there are 
approximately 300,000 foreign students in the United States attending 
institutions of higher education. These students require academic 
advisement integrating many factors - iunigration regulations, social, 
cultural , and psychological influences , 

A major area of importance affecting the progress of the foreign 
student is the relat ionship of United States imigrat ion regulat ions 
to the student 's academic program* These regulations dictate the 
minimum number of academic credit hours taken by a foreign student » 
the need for summer term enrollment, the opportunity to pursue academ- 
ically relevant work experiences , the ability to transfer to another 
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college/university, the time allowed for complet ion of a degree pro- 
gram, etc, 

Academic advisors must be cognizant of cultural factors affecting 
the status of foreign students, Although foreign students must demon- 
st rate Engl ish language pro f ic iency prior to ent ering academic pro- 
grams , varying degrees of language def ic iency manifest themselves in 
their course work. For example, a student who possesses adequate 
Engl ish listening skills could be hampered by poor writ ing skills or 
poor speaking ability, 

A major problem experienced by many foreign students relates to 
their exper ienc ing temporary f inane ial difficult ies due to govern- 
mental or currency exchange restrict ions * The student has not 
received funds from home and is uncertain of their date of arrival, 
tn the meant ime, educat ional and 1 iving expenses cannot be paid and 
emotional trauma occurs. In order for the advisor to assist the 
student , it is imperat ive that the advisor have an awareness of the 
alternatives available to the student, 

A model advising program developed at Barry University focuses on 
the advisor both as a catalyst and coordinator. Programs that focus 
on the academic alone fail because they attempt to solve only the 
academic problems of these spec ial students , However , a student * s 
academic per formance is affected by many factors—soc ial , cultural , 
and psychological * Unless these other factors are dealt with , no 
academic program alone can help. 

Advisors are prepared to respond to and ident if y the needs of the 
students, these needs include academic culture shock, low motivat ion, 
fear, and low self-esteem. Advisors are trained in communicat ion 
skills , needs ident if ic at ion, time management and goal sett ing. 

At Barry, the advisor is the t ink between the student and all 
pertinent areas of the university. The advising program and curricu- 
tar changes to increase language prof ic iency were des igned to meet 
student needs , As a result of these changes , ret ent ion of interna- 
t ional students has increased, Curr icutar changes were developed at 
the University to enable students to attain the linguiatic proficiency 
necessary to succeed in college courses* 

The Advising program and curricutar changes were designed to meet 
the needs of Barry 1 a student populat ion and have increased the ret en- 
tion rate of international students. Generally, the kind of institu- 
t ion, as characterized by its object ives , and the kind of student it 
attracts wilt determine var iat ions in the program. How to develop 
such a program at any institution was discuased, 
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(No, 12) FOCUS SESSION : A PERSONALIZED, COMPUTER-ASSISTED APPROACH 
TO COLLEGE ADMISSIONS AND ADVISING 

Presenters : 

Denice A* Reda and Evelyn P t Burdick, Triton College 

Summary Authors : D*A* Reda and E*P. Burdick 

The Personalized Admissions and Advising system at Triton College 
was developed from the idea that prospect ive students would bene fit 
from having a spec if ic contact person (an academic advisor) on campus 
with whom all contacts could be made* The advisor ' s role was to 
provide assistance in a variety of ways » from the time the prospect 
began the admissions process and continuing through the first semester 
coursework * 

Our overriding philosophy is that our prospect ive students are 
VIPs > not inst itut ional numbers * Consequent ly the cocnriunicat ions we 
develop > the systems we design, and the services we provide reflect 
this philosophy* 

Timely and personalized written conmunicat ions > interspersed with 
personal one-on-one contact > more effect ively meet the needs of 
individual students; and an entire program based o<i this personalized 
approach is the key to: 

♦attracting a prospective student to the college; 

♦convinc ing the prospect that the select ion of our product (over 
that of our competitors) is of particular benefit; 

♦stimulating the prospect to enroll in the college, and lastly; 

♦providing sat is fact ion of this "purchase" of our product as 
evidenced by subsequent semester enrollment and ret en t ion. 

The system combines compute rizat ion with a personalized approach 
to admissions and advising. By combining the features of an IBM 6440 
System 6 word processor with the capabilit ies of our exist ing 
Burroughs 6800 computer, we have a system that: 

♦t racks students from in it ial applicat ion > registrat ion and 
through their first semester of classwork 

♦identifies enrollment patterns/trends which assists in evaluating 
the cost bene fits of our recruitment , admissions and advising 
st rategies 

♦tracks students 1 re tent ion rates 

♦personalizes all letters and communicat ions 
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*t racks all correspondence received and events attended (avoids 
duplication) 

*ass igns each student an academic advisor (his/her "personal 
contact 1 *) 

♦enrolls students in **New Student Orientation" sessions 

♦monitors and records students academic progress throughout their 
first semester. 

The capabilities of this system enable our advising staff to have 
immediat e access to a wealth of informal ion about their students* 
personal and academic backgrounds » which is especially helpful in 
personalizing conmtunicat ions. As a result » the advisors ' relat ion* 
ships with students are enhanced because students feel they are "very 
special 1 * and that someone "cares," The new student* who initially may 
be disoriented to campus life, procedures and terminology , has one 
specific contact person identified to him/her personally. 

In retrospect > perhaps the most valuable lesson learned occurred 
when student markets began to be viewed as ent it ies » composed of 
ind ividuals with basic intrinsic needs foi recognit ion of their sel f- 
worth, We focused on nurturing this basic need by knowing as much as 
possible about each prospect (academic history, educat ional plans > 
extra-curricular interest > enrollment record) * Having gathered as 
much in format ion as possible made it relat ively easy to respond 
individually to each student*s needs at every level within the Student 
Affairs Department, 

(Note: The complete article may be read in: "Are They Numbers or 
VIPs? A Personalized Computer-Assisted Approach to College Admissions 
and Advising/ 1 by E, Burdick and 0, Red a, in Educat ional Tec hnology , 
Bnglewood Cliffs, New Jersey, 1982,) 
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(no* l3) focus session : two approaches to ™e advising of 

bilingual/bicultural and minority "high risk" stuoents 

Present .3 : 

Prentiss Love, GrambLing State University and Roberto Rios, Boricua 
College (NY City) 

Summary Authors : P, Love and R. Rios 

Professor Rios presented an overview of the program at Boricua 
College which is a small, urban, biLinguaL/bicuLturaL four-year col- 
lege established in L973 primarily for "high risk" Hispanic (espe- 
cially Puerto Rican) students. The goal of the college itself is to 
help these students overcome the "culture shock" imposed by attending 
higher education institutions which do not relate to Hispanic culture* 
The advising Dlan is thus a result of the non-traditional plan 
designed to provide students the opportunity to design a highly indi- 
vidualized set of Learning contrac ts which 4 combine in-class Learning 
with the world of work* Thus , at Boricua, the more traditional 
academic advisers do not exist ; they have been replaced by "facili- 
tators" whose aim is to develop the whole person by establishing 
contracts for individualized instruction (cognitive domain) , collo- 
quium (affective domain) , internship , clinical internship , theoretical 
and cultural instruct ion , and field experience (vocation, career 
interests) . Students may opt to complete either an Assoc iate Degree 
program which is designed to place students into careers in civil 
service cr continue to complete baccalaureate degrees in Human 
Services, Education, or Business. 

In contrast , Professor Love described a situation at GrambLing, 
which is rural in setting and attracts primarily Black Americans. In 
order to assist the academical Ly poorly prepared students , the Divi- 
sion of Basic Studies at GrambLing is responsible for a program to 
help students survive their first year at the University, Adopting an 
essentially counselor-oriented mode, representatives of the program 
demonstrate how the students are identified, advised and provided with 
opportunities to gain experience in order to succeed as "high risk" 
students . 
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(No, 19) FOCUS SESSION : THE MULTIVERSITY ROUNDTABLE CREATING 
EFFECTIVE AOMINISTRATIVE POLICY FOR FACULTY AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

Presenters : 

Wayne Hanebrink, Washington University; Gary Kramer, Brigham Young 
University; Ray C, McClure , University of Missouri-Columbia; Nan 
Palmer, Southwest Missouri State University; and Robert Petty, 
University of Santa Clara 

Summary Author : Jeanne M, Lagowski, University of Texas 
(Austin) 

Creat ing effect ive admin ist rat ive pol icy for faculty and admini- 
strators was addressed by focusing on three specific aspects of 
academic advising : evaluat ion of academic advisors and programs , 
merging of academic and career advising, and the campus environment 
for academic advising. Panelists discussed the ways in which their 
universit ies have attempted to resolve problems related to these 
issues. 



Evaluat ing Academic Advisors and Programs (G, Kramer) 

A self-study of academic advisement provided meaningful evaluative 
information for decision making at Brigham Young University, A small 
steering conmittee composed of faculty, staff , students and advising 
personnel establ ished standards and guidelines which were used by the 
eleven advisement centers in preparing their individual self-study 
reports , An evaluat ion team visited each center and reviewed the 
center 1 s report with faculty and advisement and administ rat ive person- 
nel in the college. Records were examined , activities observed, and 
appropriate personne 1 interviewed during the visit , Following the 
review, the evaluat ion team submitted a report of its findings , 
including stre ngths and weaknesses , suggest ions , recommend at ions , and 
commend at ions where appropriate , 

The evaluation process was viewed as a worthwhile exercise at all 
levels and allowed academic advisement to assume an offensive posture 
in reporting and improving program effectiveness. 



Merging Academic and Csreer Advising (N, Palmer) 

Southwest Missouri State University offers a "Career and Life 
Planning' 1 course designed to help students assess the ir values and 
goals, and improve their job-seeking skills. Mutual recognition of 
the facts that educat ion is the University's primary goal but that 
students still M need to eat" has encouraged a productive and effective 
working re lat icnship between the Advisement Center and academic 
departments , Graduates who have participated in the course have 
enjoyed remarkable success in the job market. 
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Campus Environment f o r Academic Advising (R> Petty) 



The University of Santa Clara subscribes to the following advising 
guidel ines > To be effect ive from the students 1 viewpoint , ad v if or* 
roust be perceived as knowledgeable , interested in the advisee , and 
accessible. Advising must also be perceived as an integral part of 
the educational experience so students will be assertive and take the 
in it iat ive. Finally , the student must feel that he/she has gotten 
something from the advis ing sess ion— a new idea , new thought , or 
re ferral, for example ► 

USC faculty consider advising an integral part of the education of 
all students , Exp lor at ion of a prospec t ive faculty member's philoso- 
phy about advis ing is an important aspect of the interview process , 
Without except ion , admin is t rators at USC regard advis ing as part of a 
faculty member ' s job and feel he/ she should be held accountable for 
it > Support for training and faculty development in this area plus 
some kind of recognit ion are an integral component , As well , diffi- 
cult and important quest ions concerning the weighing of advising in 
tenure cons iderat ions must be addressed , 

Campus Environment for Academic Advising (W * Hanebr ink) 

The philosophy that academic guidance is best given by faculty who 
teach, conduct research, and are at the cutting edge of their disci- 
pline underlies the approach to academic advising at Washington Uni- 
versity's College of Arts and Sc iences > A good advisor is one who 
makes him/herself unnecessary, gradually moving from the role of "all 
knowing" guide to that of colleague , by the t ime the student gradu* 
ates. 

Students with declared majors have been advised within depart- 
ments ; those without declared majors have been advised by College 
Advisors, College Advisors were carefully selected faculty invited by 
the Dean to serve for a period of at least three years. Groups of 
about 15 advisees were assigned to College Advisors for regular formal 
and informal meet ings > A one-unit cred it elect ive taught by the 
faculty was designed to introduce students to various majors. College 
Advisors have received small honorariums and have been reimbursed for 
expenses associated with student get-togethers. 

Advis ing with in departments has been managed by a coordinator , 
usually a member of the College Advisors group, Preprofessional 
advis ing (medic ine , law, etc, ) has been central ized in the Dean's 

of f ice. 
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SPECIAL SESSION : FORUM ON LEGAL ISSUES IN ADVISING 

(Monday, October ll) 

Discussion Leader : Joseph C. Beckham, 

Florida State University 

Professor Beckham first provided a graphic displaying the most 
common legal issues of ongoing concern for advisors (whether they know 
it or not!) and indicated those which most frequently lead to court. 
Focusing on such princ iples as due process and contract , and viola* 
tions of sound practice such as "arbitrary and capricious* 1 behavior or 
"fraud" in represent ing programs , Professor Beckham allowed the audi- 
ence to relate their own concerns and to ask questions about the 
"legality" of various practices at their own colleges and univer- 
sit ies . 

A lively discussion and comparison of practices followed among 
members of the aud ience as spec if ic quest ions were addressed , The 
opinions of the discussion leader were always expreaaed with an eye to 
court experience, as well as common sense "do unto others' 1 thinking. 



SPECIAL SESSION : THE STUDENT REACTION TO ACADEMIC ADVISING IN THE 

80's (Wednesday, October 13) 

Coordinators : Lowell Walter, San JoSe State; 

Robert Petty, University of Santa Clara 

This was a new session which was yell received by an audience of 
about 50 faculty and other advisors even though it came on th* final 
morning of a three-day conference. Students from San Jose and Santa 
Clara made up the student panel representing various ranks (Freshman 
to Graduate Student) ; stages of entry (e,g, , transfer, f irst~t ime 
Freshman [18 years old] , and re-entry older adult); and program 
majors , 

The students provided an overview evaluation and conmtentary on 
the quality of advising they were receiving, A wide range of experi- 
ence vtas represented , from the very negat ivt to the very posit ive. 
There were many suggestions offered by the students > but probably the 
moat commonly expressed desire was for the one-to-one advisor/advisee 
relationahip thst would carry through the undergraduate career. 

The audience responded quite well to the critique. Many faculty 
preaent had never experienced direct feedback on their advising and 
felt it was so useful that they wanted to initiate a similar technique 
on their own campuses. 

Evaluat ion of th is seas ion led to several recommend at iona for 
those who might want to implement student panel evaluat iona of 
adviaing: 
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Structure the session so you cover a reasonable range of 
advising situations and delivery systems that truly represent 
your campu* advising situation: 

Bring together a representative student panel so that you 
provide feedback from the range of students on your campus » 
Do not forget the older, non-traditional, or of f -campus 
student, the transfer, etc* 

Be sure that no faculty who have one of the student pantlists 
in class that semester be permitted to abuse the set-up by 
placing that student in a difficult position where he/she 
could not be open in providing feedback. 
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PART V, TOPICAL SEMINARS (Tuesday, October 12) 

TOPICAL SEMINAR I: ADVISING IN OPEN ADMISSION SCHOOLS 

Presenter : 

George Anna Tow, Chabot College - Valley Campus , Livermore, 
California 

Summary Author : G, A, Tow 

The three major topics first expressed were about open enroll- 
ment ; 

(1) What placement assessment needs to be done? 

(2) What help can be given unprepared students? 

(3) With a student's lack of progress, at what point should 
he/she be dismissed ? 

During the discussion, a fourth concern arose: 

(4) What credit , toward what degrees , should be given for 
remedial or developmental courses? 

It was expected that people interested in this topic would be 
from comnunity colleges with open-door polic ies , but most were from 
email, average, and even very large state universities. Student popu- 
lations, even at four- year schools, are changing. What different 
schools do at different times depends part ly on the funding available 
for developmental courses , and on the f inane ial pressure either to 
bring in more students or to cut back on enrollment, 

I * Assessment > There is a need for adequate assessment > To 
welcome students, accept their tuition or their state funding, and 
then not to provide classes in which they can succeed is programming 
them for failure , Selective admission schools can assess prior to 
admission but open admission schools often accept students without 
adequate assessment > Requiring testing will probably prevent attend- 
ance of some students , but without testing many students will be 
poorly placed. Some schools rely on standardized tests such as the 
Nelson-Denny for reading assessment, tfiile others construct diagnostic 
tests designed to test for their own instructional program. Writing 
samples are widely used. Large schools tend to have separate classes 
for remedial, developmental, and regular composition classes , while 
one small campus provides all of those services within the same time 
frame, with students signing up for English "X"> They are tested and 
work at their own pace on their own areas of weakness or proceed with 
regular composition. This fac ilitates scheduling on a small campus 
and permits the testing to be done on the first day of class if stu- 
dents did not do this earlier. One person bluntly stated that most 
students do not succeed in remedial classes - except for the older , 
returning students - and that such classes as they now exist , are 
often an unethical way to receive increased funding. 
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2. Help . One concern is that developmental help is often funded 
on soft money. Some schools charge other fees for remedial classes or 
developmental classes. Some provide print-outs for counseling of stu- 
dents not making satisfactory progress. One school has had a success- 
ful follow-up with small group counseling sessions for such students, 

3 > Dismissal . There was not adequate t ime to discuss dismissal 
pract ices , but it was agreed the best success rate on returnees was 
with people who had been out two years or more, 

4* Credit . There is wide variation on credit given for remedial 
and developmental courses. Some schools give no credit toward degrees 
and charge fees for such courses . Others give credit toward two-year 
degrees but do not cert if y the courses for credit at four-year inst i- 
tut ions . At one large four-year school , all developmenta 1 courses are 
given full credit , even toward four-year degrees . This school stated 
they have had great success in gett ing students into such classes , 
filling 100 sections all the time. They have mandatory testing, with 
non-mandatory compliance . The students do not have to accept their 
recommendations, but they do. 

It was felt it is a real challenge to advise effectively in an 
open admission school. 
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TOPICAL SEMINAR 2: THE FACULTY ADVISOR 

Presenter : 

Ronald V* Adkins, University of Puget Sound 

Summary Author : R* V* Adkins 

During this round table discussion , participants shared their 
ideas and concerns focusing on the role of the faculty advisor. There 
were no formal presentations although some part icipants provided 
sketches of aspects of their programs or circumstances that el icited 
or provided more focused advice* 

The more important ideas which emerged were: 

1 * Support faculty advisors by requesting that top administrators 
clearly and actively voice their concern for a successful advising 
program. This is even more crit ical if faculty are expected to 
serve as "general" as opposed to departmental advisors* 

2 , Involve faculty in the generation or reinvigoration of advising; 
such activity could begin with a faculty roundtable discussion of 
the problems and prospects for advising in the local situation* 

3* Recognize that most faculty will not be comfortable with certain 
aspects of counsell ing (personal adjustment , extended 
value-c larif icat ion processes , tutorial assistance) * Provide for 
these elsewhere in the institution, 

4* Be sensitive to insecurity voiced by faculty, individually or 
collectively* Most specifically, many faculty are concerned that 
time and energy devoted to advising will be relatively unimportant 
in tenure/ promotion consideration* Others may be concerned about 
how data regarding student retention will be treated by 
administrative officers, 

5 , Train faculty advisors , There was no concensus about the content 
or who should provide the training, but the training should be 
consistent with the goals and objectives of the institutions' 
specific programs » Bibliographic suggestions included: William 
G, Perry, Jr,, Forms of Intellectual and Ethical Development in 
the College Years ; Arthur Chi eke ring and associates , ffie" 

rfodefn~American College ; various publications of Joseph Katz; H.C. 
Kramer and ft,E* Gardner , Advising by Faculty ; and video tapes 
prepared by Lowell Walter, San Jose State* 

A concluding thought which surfaced was that we should better 
prepare atudents to be advisees* Advising is , after all , a two-way 
street , and advisees are typically as unprepared for their role as 
advisors are for theirs * 



TOPICAL SEMINAR 3: COMBINING FACULTY AND PROFESSIONAL STAFF 
ADVISEMENT 

No summary made .available, 
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TOPICAL SEMINAR 4: INSTITUTIONAL SUPPORT AND CREDIBILITY FOR 

ADVISING 

Presenters : 

Sara C- Looney, Chair, George Mason University; David Goldenberg, 
Bradley University; Linda A, Syrell, State University of New York 
(Oswego); and Dan Wesley, Oklahoma State University 

Summary Author : S- C- Looney 

Each seminar participant addressed specific strategies which had 
increased support and credibility for advising, 

David Goldenberg presented efforts to improve support in three 
categories. Imag e , he said, refers to "marketing," External percep- 
t ions can be influenced by the way advising personnel deal with 
faculty and staff. Support from faculty is increased by participation 
in research and grant development , Administrative support can be 
gained by tying advising to retention. Finally, efforts to develop a 
rewards system increase support for advising. The rewards might be as 
extensive as positively affecting a tenure decision or as simple as an 
appreciation dinner, 

Lynda Syrell shared some of the documents that lend institutional 
support and credibility to advising at SUNY, Oswego; the President's 
statement in the Master Plan, the statement on comnitment to advising 
in that same document, and articles supporting advising written by 
major administrators , Top administrators' support has increased cred- 
ibility for advising. For example, volunteer advisors are awarded a 
certificate at a president's reception, 

Dan Wesley outlined training and utilization of academic ad via- 
ors. He described advising as an integral part of the academic pro* 
gram. Administrators, he said, must be "taught" to see the importance 
of advising. And advisors must be careful and accurate in giving 
students the right information, 

Sara Looney spoke of the development of good materials as one way 
to gain support. An Advising Handbook can provide the faculty with a 
much needed reference on programs and policies and is espec ially use- 
ful if it outlines procedurea which are not articulated but are simply 
a matter of practice. Faculty advisors also react favorably to organ- 
ized information on majors and careers. 

There was a great deal of audience interaction with the seminar 
participanta. The topic seemed to lend itself to the recounting of 
"war" atories which sound familiar to any academic advisor. 
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TOPICAL SEMINAR 5: MINORITY ADVISING AND SENSITIVITY DEVELOPMENT 



This session was conducted as an informal round table discussion 
which focused on numerous aspects and issues rel ated to being 
sensitive and "sensible" in advising minority students regardless of 
the size, location, or mix of students on a given campus. 

The fac il it at or , Tom Brown , brought his years of experience to 
bear and provided numerous insights regarding approaches to bring 
about change, to confront issues, to engage faculty and to improve the 
overal 1 campus atmosphere for minority students , 



TOPICAL SEMINAR 6: NEW APPROACHES TO ORIENTATION 

Presenter : 

Robert Standing, California State University (Chico) 



Participants in the Topical Seminar on "New Approaches to Orien- 
tation" quickly agreed to the following agenda: (l) Introductions 
with participants briefly describing the type of help they would like 
to receive in order to strengthen or redirect their orientation pro- 
grams , and (2) sharing from the group of success ful approaches and 
solut ions to the concerns ident if ied > 

Discussion was lively yet moved along quickly so that each main 
concern was considered at least briefly, A sampling of some of the 
"new directions' 1 suggested follows: 

1 , On-going orientation : A new or ientat ion class is under 
development at CSU, North ridge, CSU, Long Beach has a 
required class > Tulane offers study skills programs after 
mid-terras espec ial ly for those receiving low grades , The 
University of Utah offers special programs for students on 
probation after the first quarter, UCLA summer peer advisers 
become on-going resource people to new students throughout 
the school year, 

2* Responsibility for Orient at ion : Participants in the seminar 
represented a wide variety of offices who had responsibility 
for orientation. The majority had some direct tie to an 
advising office , Movement toward strong t iea between orien- 
t at ion and academic affairs was noted. Improved retention 



Discussion Leader: Tom Brown, St, Mary's College 

(California) 



Summary Author : R, Standing 
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and direct contact with large numbers of students were sug- 
gested as selling points for orientation, 

3, Concent of Oriencat ion Programs ; Representatives from UCLA 
outlined their elaborate 3-day program which includes assess- 
ment interviews, workshops, exercises in planning a four-year 
degree program, present at ion on learning and performance , 
library experience and more, CSU Northridge is taking orien- 
tat ion programs to local community colleges , Their regular 
one-day program includes 19 faculty who are paid for their 
part icipat ion , as well as "student ambassadors" who serve 
throughout the year. Eastern 111 inois University provides 
four separate day-long programs for transfer students, 

4, Other : Several schools help students prepare in advance for 
the orient at ion program. Some use "academic planners" or 
surveys which are mailed to students in advance which they 
are expected to complete before their program, 

5, Conclusion : Part icipant response to the several good 
suggestions resulting from the program was positive. Names 
and addresses of part icipant s may be obtained by writing the 
discussion leader. 



TOPICAL SEMINAR 7: TOPICAL SEMINAR ON RETENTION 

Presenters : 

M, Eileen McDonough and Linda Peterson, Barry University 

Summary Authors : M, E, McDonough and L, Peterson 



ierJc 



This session opened with a brief presentation on the general 
aspects of retent ion , Al though most inst itut ions have retent ion 
figures , it is clear that these figures are gathered in a variety of 
ways, making institutional comparison difficult. Most data indicates 
a 40-60% retention figure, based on a five-year graduation rate. 

If it is indeed true that freshmen who remain at an inst itut ion 
within the first 3-6 weeks persist for the durat ion of the semester , 
their first contact points within the university would be critical. 
Several programs were described which emphasized : faculty attitude 
toward students , monitoring al 1 student contact points (housing, 
counselors , teachers , advisors , secretaries , registrar , etc , ) , faculty 
t raining in teaching- learning styles , and updated student information 
systems , Another suggested retention strategy was to make freshmen 
courses the best in instruct ional design, since some of the worst 
courses at many institutions are the general studies courses , 
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It was generally agreed Chat exit interviews were not useful , 
since only about 10% of those withdrawing actually go through the 
interview process. However, the group agreed it would be good to have 
an early warning system for grades and missed classes , Several 
schools who "Be such a system reported that this works very well. 

Orientation programs for both parents and freshmen/transfers was 
viewed as an effective way to improve fit between student and institu- 
tional expectations. One school sent a newsletter twice a semester to 
parents > informing them of student pressures » school policies » and 
important dates. Freshmen with divorcing parents demonstrated serious 
and unusual stresses. Advisors need training to deal with this. 

It was noted that there was a higher than normal no show rate for 
freshmen. This was largely attributed to financial stress . Institu* 
tions with higher tuition rates indicated that they will be expecting 
a higher rate of transfer students from area Junior Colleges, In some 
cases they are presently advising these students on courses that will 
trans fer , 

Participants from Union College noted John Bean's study on attri- 
tion and suggested that his questionnaire might be a useful tool in 
gathering data. 

There was general agreement that student attrition is the most 
severe problem facing colleges today , In spite of that > few colleges 
have been will ing to invest significant resources to study retent ion. 
Institutions must understand the factors leading to attrition if they 
are serious about exploring alternatives to reverse this trend. 
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PART VI, PAPER SESSIONS 

No, I INITIATING AN ACADEMIC ADVISORY SYSTEM FOR THE PROFESSIONAL 



Presenters : 

Nancy C, Hudepohl and Suellen Reed, The University of Texas Health 
Science Center at San Antonio 



The present academic advising system was an outgrowth of a needs 
assessment initiated in the Sumner of * 81 by the administration of the 
school of nursing in response to the increase in the number of student 
failures . 

Before init iat ing any type of advising, a survey was administered to 
measure the extent of the faculty's willingness to work with the weak 
student . In addition, the conclusions of a literature review and 
in format ion from nat ional meet ings regarding culturally diverse and 
high-risk students , as well as the results of the needs assessment 
were shared with the faculty. After disseminating this information, a 
more extensive attitudinal survey was administered. 

In the Fall of 1 81 , the administ rat ion shared with the faculty the 
results of the survey. Based on faculty response and the administra- 
t ion 1 s wish to respond quickly to the attrit ion problem, a pilot 
academic advising program was initiated in tne Spring of f 82 for 
readmitted students who had failed one or more courses in the Fall of 



The sixteen volunteer faculty that were chosen to serve as advisors 
participated in a twelve hour training program which foe -sed on refin- 
ing the advisor* s consultant skills by means of new in format ion, 
problem analysis, and role playing. 

Results of student and faculty evaluations indicate that the use of 
faculty as advisors for students having academic difficulty was per- 
ceived as having been beneficial , The fact that the percentage of 
readmitted students who successfully completed course* increased for 
the Spring of '82 (84, IX) by 32,3 percent as compared to the Fall of 
* 81 (51,82) , was sufficient evidence for the administration to agree 
that the program warranted its continued support. 



STUDENT 



Summary Authors : N,C, Hudepohl and S, Reed 
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No. 2 A FORMAL PARENT PROGRAM TO AID IN THE RETENTION OF FRESHMEN 
STUDENTS 

Presenter : 

George ft, Schubert, University of North Dakota 

Summary Author : adapted from the summary by G, ft, Schubert 

Because most parents of students who enter the Univeraity of 
North Dakota have never attended an institution of higher education, 
the inst i tut ion has placed a high priority on helping parents under" 
stand basic procedures and terminology pertaining to higher education. 
The Sumner Early Academic Advisement Program and Parent Program was 
designed to address this concern. 

Strongly emphasised is the intent of the program to help parents 
better understand the inst itution and the language of that institu- 
t ion . Thereby, parents can better understand and communicate with 
their son or daughter. In a very diplomatic way, it is pointed out to 
parents that it important that they be very supportive during their 
son or daughter's first year at the institution. it is important for 
parents to realize that they will be an important factor in determine 
ing whether their son or daughter remains in school or becomes a "drop 
out" st .tistic. 

Information tfiich is presented to the parents is divided into two 
major areas , academic and non academic . Definitions , examples , and 
role-playing center around the following academic concepts : Grade 
point average , academic probation , general graduation requirements , 
Mini Semester , mini courses , credit hours , aud* t grade , satis factory/ 
unsatisfactory grading, ACT/SAT scores, and part-time versus full-time 
students . 

Examples of items in the non academic area which are discusaed 
with parents include: On campus housing, off campus housing, student 
privacy , health fac ilit ies and services , soror it iea and f rat emit ies , 
public transportation, employment services , and student financial 
aid. 

At the conclusion of the formal presentation pertaining to aca- 
demic and non academic matters, parents join their son or daughter for 
lunch at the main University dining facility. This provides the 
parents with a "first-hand" experience pertaining to the quality of 
the food and the dining facilities. The Parent Program concludes with 
an on-campus tour, which includes a visit to a typical dorm room so 
that parents have a "picture" of their son or daughter's living envir* 
onment . 

At the end of the day, tfien atudents and parents leave the campus 
to return to their home , many questions have been answered for the 
parents and the newly enrolled students at the University, The Parent 
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Program and Summer Early Registration Program for freshmen provide 

families with a true feelin* of belonging to the University and the 

parents and students become aware of procedures and people uho can 
help them if the need should arise. 
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No. 3 HELPING THE GENERAL STUDIES STUDENT BECOME A DECISIONMAKER 
Presenter * 

Frances K, Rauschenberg, University of Georgia 
Summary Author : F,K, Rauschenberg 

This presentation introduced an Advisement Center established in 
1979 in the Franklin College of Arts and Sciences , University of 
Georgia, The center is staffed by 16 "professional 1 * (versus faculty) 
advisers * Each adviser is responsible for advising approximately 300 
students (freshmen and sophomores) in the College, By enrolling in 
General Studies , students are automatically considered 'Unspecified" 
majors for the first two years. Students average "2,3 major changes" 
during college , so General Studies seeks to reduce anxiety and pres~ 
sure on the student by delaying a formal declaration of intent. 

Utilizing Perry's Model of Student Development and Tiedeman's 
Decisionmaking Paradigm, the advising center approaches the advising 
of freshmen and sophomores differently. General Studies accepts 
Perry's "Dualism 1 ' stage and Tiedeman's "Exploration" phase and recog- 
nizes the advisor' s role as an authority figure for freshmen. It 
provides a more intensive, proactive, intrusive type of advising as 
the student adjusts to college life and independence from family. 
Advisors assist in balancing tough academics, social life demands, and 
emotional ups-and-downe , Freshman advising concentrates on helping 
students learn basic decisionmaking skills through low risk exercises 
in course selection and class times. 

Sophomores generally are more directed in all aspects of college 
life. Advisors need to provide fewer explanat ions of general degree 
requirements and course content, but they must give more information 
on individual majors , career opportunit ies and tolut ion of specific 
academic problems. This concept is supported by Perry's "Multiplis- 
tic" stage and Tiedeman's "Crystallization" phase. It is especially 
important for advisors to answer questions for sophomores to provide a 
smooth transit ion for them to the major department . Sophomores have 
more advanced decisionmaking skills Which extend beyond academics to 
growing expertise in "life transfer*' lessons. 

The presenter provided statistics Which demonstrate increased 
retention of freshmen under this program. Comments from major divi- 
sion advisors about the impact of General Studies advising on sopho- 
mores were also covered. Finally, results of three annual student 
Surveys were presented , 
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No, 4 BREAKING TRADITION: ACADEMIC SUCCESS OF HIGH RISK ECONOMI- 
CALLY DISADVANTAGED COLLEGE FRESHMEN 

Presenter ; 

Bert A, Goldman* University of North Carolina at Greensboro 

Summary Author : adapted from program proposal by B> A, 
Goldman 

This session was to focus on a non- traditional advising system 
for high risk* economically disadvantaged freshmen including academic 
support services. Results of this study including tables and graphs 
would have been presented > However > because of last minute travel 
difficulties the chsirperson was unable to attend and the session was 
cancelled > 
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no, 5 a counseling and advising network committee: an agent for 
Self-help and change 

Presenters : 

Sally Derrwaldt; Margaret Griffin, University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 
Summary Authors : S, Derrwaldt and M, Griffin 



The purpose of this program was to share the experiences of a 
group of academic advisors at a large met ropol it an , commuter , publ ic 
university who were originally convened by a campus administrator to 
deal with the problem of sex bias in advising and counseling, but tfio 
eventually expanded their sphere of influence and interest with posi- 
tive results, some quite unanticipated* 

Advising and counsel ing at University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee is 
decentralized, i.e M each of the Ifchools and colleges at the univer- 
sity has its own advisors who work for the ir re spec tive Deans . They 
are advising professionals who , for the most part , fall into the 
employee category of academic staff; that is, they are neither regular 
faculty nor civil service employees. Representatives from this group 
were asked to serve on a committee known as the Counseling and Advis- 
ing Network Committee (informally known as the Network Committee), as 
the result of a Task Force report on the implications of the federal 
Title IX legislation on advising and counseling. 

After approximately two years of work in developing programs 
dealing with their iginal charge , the Network Committee began to 
investigate and develop programs dealing with other problem areas in 
advising and counsel ing , 

Their activities can be classified in four categories: 

1, In-Service Training for Staff , A number of programs 
were designed to improve the qual ity and de livery of 
advising services* Programs on sex bias in counseling 
and advising, on the characteristics and needs of adult 
students , on counsel ing and advising minority students 
characterize one aspect of this category. The Network 
Comnit tee also developed a training manual and video* 
tapes to be used to orient new staff > An allday 
"retreat" on the subject of stress management and coping 
with counselor "burnout" was conducted, 

2. Studies and Recommendat ions on Campus Issues » The 
Network Committee formed one sub-committee to study the 
problem of student retention, for example > This 
resulted in a written recontnendat ion to the Chancellor 
which was favorably received. 
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3, Informat ioaal Programs for Students . The Adult Student 
Subcommittee of the Network designed a number of pro- 
grams for adult students . Programs were held on finan- 
cial aid , learning skills services , career planning and 
money management . In add it ion , several social recep- 
tions were held at which faculty social receptions were 
held at which faculty and adult students had an oppor- 
tunity to meet and visit in a non-classroom environ- 
ment , 

4 . Networking * This was an unant icipated oi ;ome * For 
the first time on campus , student personnel staff had a 
chance to convene, discuss mutual problems, share exper- 
iences And information , and enlarge their perspective of 
the university and their role in it* There was real 
"networking" as well as a Network Committee . Staff 
worked coo pe rat ively , in a collegia! fashion with no 
thought for sel f-aggrandizement , to improve the qua I it y 
and efficiency of their services. 

Members stated openly that their morale had improved 
and they viewed the Network as a support group at a time 
when the diminishing resources of the institution often 
forced them to assume increased responsibilit ies without 
concommitant rewards and support. 

The workshop audience was most interested in the Network Commit- 
tee. Virtually every member in attendance participated in the discus- 
sion which centered most I y on the ways in which the advisors at UWH 
had created a power base that had , if only in a small way, been 
included in the university' s coamittee structure and decisionmaking 
process * 
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RESULTS OF INTRUSIVE ACADEMIC ADVISING AT UNION COLLEGE 
Presenters ■ 



Myrna Walters and LeVerne BisseLL, Union CoLLege 

Summary Authors : L. BisseLL and M. Walters 



The present at ion was based on the concept that students on aca- 
demic probat ion often do not have the necessary coping mechanisms to 
succeed academical Ly * They need an intrusive advising program which 
will help them define their problems and plan action steps to solve 
them. Since they have at least temporarily lost cont rol of their 
academic achievement behavior , they need the structure of an agreed 
upon plan and periodic review of that plan with & trained counselor. 

The purpose of the pre sent at ion was to describe a hands-on 
approach to academic advising developed at Union College, The 
approach proved effective in providing the needed structure. 

Union College if a church-re lated college with about 1000 stu- 
dents and follows an open admission policy. The mean ACT score of 
enrolled freshmen is about one standard score below the national mean. 
About 10% of the students are on academic probation. 

Five years ago the school adopted a voluntary support system for 
dealing with students on academic probat ion. Using federal Tit le III 
funding, a Teaching Learning Center (TLC) with programs for academic, 
personal and career development was established. The center had a 
very positive image and was well supported by faculty and staff . 
Student usage increased annually , but students who needed the center 
most to succeed academically used it least , These students appeared 
to need a more structured intrusive approach. 

An individual study-contract program was designed to maximize the 
positive image of the TLC and to fully utilize its many programs while 
still requiring students to get assistance. The study-contract system 
involved three phases: (l) identifying and informing students who 
need assistance, (2) arranging individual study contracts , and (3) 
monitoring student progress. The actual study contract consisted of 
four parts : ( l) a descript ion of the student and his perceived aca- 
demic difficulty, (2) projected grade goals for each subject in which 
he was enrolled, (3) specific activities to which the student was 
committed in order to reach projected grade goals, and (4) a time 
schedule for the weekly checkpoints for progress monitoring. 

Records kept over a three semester period comparing assisted and 
non-assisted students who had academic difficulties show that the 
program was very effective in (l) doubling the average GPA of assisted 
student s , (2) increasing by 22% the number of students whose grades 
went up, (3) decreasing by nearly two-thirds the percentage who drop 
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ped out during a semester, and (4) reducing attrition by more than 
IQX. 

While not conclusive, the experience of the presenters seems to 
ind icate chac students whose academic achievement is low need some 
type of intrusive approach to motivate them to grade improvement. The 
approach described here seemed to provide a needed st ructure that 
involved individual goal setting, appropriate activities, and contin- 
ual monitoring of student progress » all of which appear essential in 
an effective program for assisting students in academic difficulty. 
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No. 7 CENTRAL ADVISING: PRESERVING ORDER AMID CHANGE 
Presenter : 

Carolyn G. Brewer, Eastern Washington University 
Summary Author : C. G. Brewer 

The presentation constituted an analysis of the impact of new 
general university requirements on a small regional inst itut ion . The 
focus was on the opportunities presented to affect constructive insti- 
tutional change. 

The trend toward newly const ituted general university require- 
ments was described with a brief analysis of Eastern Washington 
University* s old and new requirements . EWU* s requirements reflect the 
national move towards more prescriptive requirements with a strong 
emphasis on basic competenc ies . 

The stage was set for change and the academic and administrat ive 
structures impacted were described along with exist ing interface pro- 
blems . The players were a central advising office for undeclared 
students , departments , admissions, registrar, curriculum committees » 
and a newly appointed faculty coordinator of the new requirements. 
The inst itut ion suffered from insufficient offerings available for 
freshmen, outdated computer services , and poorly coordinated catalog 
and bulletin production. 

Following a de script ion of the chronology of implement at ion and 
highlighting of some day-to-day difficulties , the presenter looked at 
the constructive developments which were traceable to the implementa- 
tion of the new requirements* First, a joint evaluation committee was 
formed to deal with the evaluat ion issues involved with the new 
requirements . At the same t ime the evaluat ion structure has been 
great ly improved and will be consolidated into one unit within the 
next year. Secondly, there has been marked improvement of communica*- 
t ions with departmental advisors and curriculum committees traceable 
to the pro-act ive approach taken by Central Advising in managing 
information and issues as they arose. Finally, the information system 
has been targeted for improvement, a new catalog will be written, and 
a computer interface devised with the course bulletin. The key is the 
development of a General University Requirements Informat ion System 
(GURIS) which provides curriculum planning options (to help avoid lack 
of adequate Freshmen classes) as well as an academic progress report- 
ing system for individual students , The latter can become the basis 
for a computerized degree audit system in the future. 

Because general requirements affect all degrees and a wide range 
of administrative systems, change brings problems. However t a cen- 
tralized advising office can effectively manage problems during 
implement at ion and can take the lead in point ing to issues that need 
inst itut ional Vt^nt ion. 
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No. 8 



BUSINESS ROBOTS - ADVISING IN TRANSITION 



Presenter : 

Anns R* Newton, San Diego State University 



Summary Author: sdapted from the summary by A, R* Newton 



Buainesa students have tended to be goal-oriented and clear in 
their direction. They have been deliberate in their courae enrol l- 
menta and program planning rarely acknowledging the value of general 
education classes. As a result, these well-directed business students 
have been deacribed as robota; materialistic, profit-oriented machinea 
without sn appreciat ion for the "finer things" in a university educa- 
t ion. 

To counter this attitude an advising tool was created which 
underscored the commitment to a broad-based university education and 
waa also supported by accredit at ion mandates * The American Assembly 
o f Collegiate Schools of Business referred to the required business 
curriculum for a university degree as the "Common Body of Knowledge. 11 
This advising tool has been named the ''Supplemental CBK/ 1 The Supple- 
mental CBK is the name for "packagea 11 of courses which have been 
pulled together by assistant deans in other academic colleges in 
consultation with their faculty. The different group of coursea were 
t it led, such as Analyt ical skills , Critical Reasoning , and Support 
P roc eases. At present the Supplemental CBK is in effect with the 
College of Arts and Letters at SDSU. Negotiations have begun with the 
College of Profeaaional Studiea and Fine Arta. The Supplemental CBK 
was used in group advising sesaions and new atudent orientat ions and 
received favorable reaponaea from studenta * 

Another adviaing effort to integrate buaineas academics into the 
university has been the development of a buainesa minor offered within' 
the reatrainta of a high-demand program* 

The future of "academic breadth requirements 1 ' and adviaing buai- 
neas ^nd technical students ia clear, A university degree impliea a 
breadth in academics , in training and akills , that ia aupported by 
professional accrediting associations. Skillful advising will mean 
communicating theae requirementa to atudents ao that the requirementa 
are met in a thoughtful manner. 
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No, 9 PEER ADVISERS: AGENTS OF CHANGE FOR HIGH RISK STUDENTS 

Presenter : 
Beverly Davis, Iowa State University 

Summary Author : B« Davis 

The Peer Advising Program at Iowa State Universit y was designed 
to ut ilize well-trained , care fully selected students in assisting 
high-risk freshmen in their adjustment to the University, Peer advis- 
ers augment the faculty and professional advising staff, Iowa State's 
Peer Advising Program has evolved from the use of peer Advisers in a 
cent ral office to assist students with information , to one in which 
peer advisers work direct ly with freshmen who have been targeted as 
"high risk" in terms of grades or entering test scores. 

In the spring semester of 1 982 a letter offering peer adviser 
assistance was sent to 50 randomly chosen freshmen who received less 
than a 2,0 grade point average for Fall Semester 1981 , Another 50 
students were chosen from the same pool for a control group. The peer 
advisers then contacted students in the treatment group to arrange a 
meet ing. All students contacted met with a peer adviser at least 
once; the number of meetings ranged from one to twelve. At the end of 
Spring Semester the grade point averages of the students in the treat- 
ment group were signif icant ly higher than those in the cont rol group. 
Twelve percent of the students in the control group dropped out of 
school during Spring Semester; none of the students in the treatment 
group left school during that period. In Fall of 1982, 13% of the 
students in the treatment group did not return to Iowa State as com- 
pared with 28% of the students in the control group. 

Encouraged by the positive results of this study * an attempt was 
made to reach high risk freshmen before they were in academic trouble. 
In the fall of 1982 the 10 peer advisers began working with half of 
the freshmen who were admitted to Iowa State's College of Sciences and 
Human it ies after graduat ing in the lower half of their high school 
graduat ing classes (N m 77) . The remaining 77 students are being 
followed as a control group. 

A questionnaire on peer advising was completed by persons at the 
session , The responses were tabulated and placed on an overhead. 
Fifty-eight percent of those responding had peer advising programs at 
their institutions. The majority believed that peer advisers should 
be paid for their services* should serve as academic advisers* and 
should assist faculty advisers during busy periods , Responses were 
d ivided as to whether or not peer advisers should have access to 
student records. It was noted in the discussion that although most of 
the partic ipants believed peer advisers should serve as academic 
advisers, less than half would allow them access to students' records. 
Those attending believed peer advisers could help students raise their 
grade point average? and could increase retention. 
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No. 10 INSURING ADVISOR/ ADVISEE CONTACT: A FRESHMAN ADVISING PRO- 
GRAM 



Despite the many complaints from virtually all quarters about the 
inadequacies and inefficiencies of academic advising provided by fac- 
ulty members, many colleges continue to rely on faculty as the primary 
agents for del ivery of advising services . The University of Puget 
Sound is one such institution, and this presentation reviewed its 
program for freshmen and sophomores which overcomes many of the more 
comnon complaints such as lack of accountability; advisor unavailabil- 
ity; advisor unrecept ivity to trsining; and limited advisor knowledge 
of advisees. 

At UPS entering freshmen are placed in small classes or sc ience 
labs taught by their faculty advisors. The advisors, who are provided 
with considerable admissions-re lated in format ion and diagnost ic test 
results, are responsible for properly enrolling each advisee for the 
fall term, adjusting the registration as necessary, and developing 
(over a two-year period) a long-range program of studies . In the 
spring of the sophomore year, advisees declare their majors and change 
to departmental advisors . 

The presenter distributed copies of his prepared text as well as 
a sample brochure on the UPS Freshman Advising Program, the job 
descript ion for Freshman Advisors , and a summary memorandum of a 
computerized tracking system. (These are available on request . ) To 
leave ample t ime for quest ions and discussion, the present at ion high- 
lighted key aspects of the Program: how to identify possible advising 
classes; how to implement such a program; budgetary considerations; 
student retent ion; computer support ; advisor training; the rol 1 of the 
central advising office; and the need for administrative support . 

In the discussion period audience concerns such as deal ing with 
spec ial problems (advisor/ advisee incompat ibil ity , placement of stu- 
dents in advising groups) and the selection and training of advising 
assistants (peer advisors) were reviewed. 

Since so many colleges cont inue to rely on faculty for academic 
advising, either from philosophical commitment , the weight of tradi- 
tion or budgetary consideration, the issue of insuring advisor/advisee 
contact will continue to be important. 



No, 11, 12, 13 See under Part IV - Focus and Special Sessions. 



Presenter : 

Ronald V. Adkins, University of Puget Sound 



Summary Author : R. V. Adkins 
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No, 14 THE ADVISOR ROLE IN DEVELOPMENTAL EDUCATION 
Presenters : 

Genevra Mann and Nancy McCracken, Youngs town State University 
Summary Author : N, McCracken 



At an open-admissions , urban university with mandatory English 
Placement Testing, but optional selection by the student , the advisor 
mus t be the agent of change, Youngstown State University, located in 
northeast Ohio , with a IS ,000 student populat ion , must admit all 
students from the state with a high school diploma or its equivalent , 
The University has had a very high dropout rate and the only means of 
predict ing performance was an ACT score and performance in high 
school , While both of these are fair general predictors » they were 
not very helpful for Y,S,U, students. 

Six years ago, the University broke with trad it ion in several 
ways: 

1 ) by giving mandatory English Placement tests in compos it ion 
and reading to students in area high schools 

2) by returning those scores to the high school guidance coun- 
se lors for their use in modifying college preparatory pro* 
grams 

3) by giving scores to University faculty and departments for 
their use in selection of texts and preparing classes 

4) by giving scores to academic advisors for their use in help- 
ing freshmen select courses appropriate to their needs 



The tests revealed that 30*40% of the students could not write a 
single paragraph without frequent errors and that 25*302 of the 
students could not read the freshman English handbook. Changes needed 
at once were creation of the following courses: 

I) developmental sections of composition corresponding to honors 
sections of composition 



2) study skills 



3) critical reading skills 

4) remedial course in basic writing 



All of these courses received elect ive credit toward graduat ion , 
Another change was that professors in Arts and Sc iences began to rely 
less on long read ing assignments and began to supplement teaching 
methods (e ,g, , out lining course material on overhead projectors ; out* 
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1 ining key points in text chapters) , The mathemat ics , Engl ish , and 
Educat ion departments set up learning labs , so that history, psychol- 
ogy* philosophy and science professors could refer students for sup- 
plemental learning. 

The key agenc ies on campus making this system work were the 
Office of Developmental Educat ion and the Office of Admissions and 
Records, The former supervised the least-skilled and least-prepared 
students , for example f by signing contracts with the students to 
attend the skills labs and maintaining contact with professors. The 
latter kept scores on students and distributed them to academic advi- 
sors. Once in place, however, the success of the system with students 
depended almost entirely on the academic advisor. 

The academic adv isor must know the program and bel ieve in it , 
The advisor says to the student: "No one can make you take this 
course , it is your decision/ 1 The tone, even the expression on the 
advisor's face tells the student whether she/he believes in the recom- 
mend at ion , the courses , or the services generally , The opt ion gives 
the student a strong sense of responsibility to his own career choice. 
Students so overwhelmingly take the recommend at ions made that only a 
third of them can be accommodated quarterly. This program has made a 
revolut ion in six years and academic adv isors have been agents of 
change in every sense of the word. 

Evaluation of the the program indicates problems, 

1 ) Only informal stud ies on what happens when students do or 
don't take the Placement recommendations have been conducted, 

2) Computer programs to overcome this deficit are currently 
be ing implemented, 

3) All advisors, including faculty, must become aware of the 
program and become convinced that the program works. 
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No. 15 THE ADVISOR AS A CHANGE AGENT: AN EMPHASIS ON THE QUALITY 
OF ADVICE 



Academic advisors - even the very good ones - too often find 
themselves providing little more than appropriate course selection for 
students , Somet imes they include life planning , career development , 
and even personal counsel ing, but this takes an extra effort , This 
program emphasized the importance of extending beyond the limits of 
the catalog, the class schedule, curriculum worksheets , and even one's 
formal training, as well a * some strategies for doing so. 

There is litt le question that today's college students are more 
career oriented. Most students, especially freshmen, set their goals 
toward a college degree , which will lead to a reasonably well-paying 
job , Enrollments show that engineering, business , and computer sc i- 
ence programs are being inundated with students , Many of these stu- 
dents have indicated their pre ferences without full knowledge of the 
expect at ions or condit ions of working in these fields And without 
realizing what other options are available. 

The first part of this program examined those aspects of deci- 
sion-making, especially with respect to course , major and career 
choices , that may be overlooked by students as they plan their aca- 
demic and professional careers. These aspects include values , goals, 
problem-solving, skill assessment and development , and responsibility 
for the consequences of all these that are associated with such plann- 
ing* Advisors may be unaware of these aspects that should influence 
student decision-making in the advising process; they may be unpre- 
pared as to how to introduce them into the advising process; and they 
may be uncomfortable in doing so. 

The presenter used a "job give-away exercise 11 to demonstrate how 
people, especially college students , often make decisions about their 
college careers which are based on simple (often single) values , 
limited information, and with little consideration given to alter na- 
t ives , Other aspects were discussed in the order that students (and 
advisors) confront them development ally. Brie fly, values are asses- 
sed; goals are set , problems to meeting these goals are identified; 
academic , social <*nd other skills are assessed ; act ivit ies and 
resources are suggested that will foster development of those skills 
that are lacking; decisions are made ; and the consequences of those 
dec is ions are realized and accepted. Situational examples were 
described at each level , and possible remediat ion act ivit ies were 
suggested . 



Presenter : 

Thomas J, Grites, Stockton State College 




Author: T, J* Grites 
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The second part of the program focused pr imaril y on one of the 
aspects from the first part - skill assessment and development , 
Students pursue specific majors in hopes of becoming employed in that 
general area of study upon graduat ion. Since this goal wil 1 be 
realized by less than half of our baccalaureate degree students, it is 
critical that they develop a variety of "liberal arts" skills that are 
Applicable across majors, jobs, and careers. 

The presenter suggested six categories of such skills: writing, 
speaking, research/ analyt ical , organizat ion/ leadership, interpersonal, 
and quantitative. These are skills that can be learned in a variety 
of majors and individual courses. Since students have a limited per- 
ception of this potential, the advisor's task is to provide a new 
outlook on their educational planning. 

Since this may be a new (changed) role for the adviaor, the 
balance of the program concentrated on techniques and strategies for 
helping students realize and take advantage of this potential. These 
were suggested by the presenter and by members of the audience and 
included listening, questioning and certain directive techniques. 

If advisors utilize this developmental advising approach, they 
will truly become "change agents" in the advising process. Even the 
routine, mundane, mechanical aspect of course selection and scheduling 
in the advising process can become interesting, stimulating and 
rewarding for advisors. To challenge, question, or even deny student 
course requests, in light of the above information, emphasizes the 
quality of advice that should be given to students to prepare them 
better not only for their future jobs and careers, but also for their 
future c ivic and family responsibil it ies. This is , indeed, a chal- 
lenge to advisors, but a worthwhile one that must be assumed. 
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No, 16 INTERVENTION STRATEGIES: APPROACHES FOR INNOVATIVE ACADEMIC 
ADVISING 

Presenters: 

Diane DeVestern, Don Kaufman, and Claudia Scott«-Pavlof f , Miami Univer- 
sity (Ohio) 



The program presentation was designed to introduce innovative 
academic advising intervention strategies which can be incorporated 
into a traditional academic division's advising syatem through a 
cooperative effort of the student affairs and business divisions of 
the institution, Basic to the discussion of specific intervention 
strategies was a review of the elements of program and resource plann- 
ing: needs assessment, goal setting, program design, and evaluation. 

Intervention strategies were illustrated through four specific 
case studies of programs and resources used in the College of Arts and 
Sc iences at Miami University, Case studies were diverse: a program 
for undecided students coordinated with student affairs, a program for 
students on academic probation coordinated by the college advising 
staff, and advising resources of a baccalaureate graduate placement 
survey and a computer assisted advising information system coordinated 
with the business division. 

Case Study #1 : Program for Undec ided Students reviewed a three 
phase plan designed to introduce undec ided students to campus 
resources and the whole process of decision making. The first intro- 
ductory session includes the administrat ion of the ftatkins Literacy 
Exam, a lecture on career dec is ion making, a review of campus 
resources and an open house to meet the college advising staff. Phase 
two of the program invited students to attend career development work- 
shops specifically designed by the counseling service and career 
planning and placement office. The final phase is a "Department Fair** 
in which faculty members from all academic departments are available 
at one place for a five hour time span to discuss careers and majors 
with students , The event , which has been sponsored twice , has been 
rated very favorably by the student par tic ipants , Undecided students 
were tracked through the semester with a series of letters invit ing 
them to attend these spec ial events and/or seek individual assistance 
from the college advising staff. 

Case Study #2; Program for Probat ionar y Students , In an attempt 
to use a more deliberate method of reaching probationary students a 
telephone system was implemented by the college advising staff , The 
telephone call followed an introductory letter which acknowledged the 
probationary status , announced the advising staf f * s availabil ity and 
introduced the concept that an academic adviser would be calling in 
the future , The telephone interview was standardized to offer the 
student an opportunity to make an appointment with an adviser and/ or 



Summary Author : D, Kaufman 
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discuss various campus resources that were availabl e. The contact 
over the phone was the msin objective to demonstrate the col lege's 
concern for the students' academic success. Data is being collected 
on those students who were cal led and those who could not be reached 
to compare their subsequent academic performance. 

Case Study £3 : Baccalaureate Graduate Placement Survey , To 
address student inquiries of what career opportunit iea are related to 
certain majors, the College of Arts and Sciences surveyed over 1 ,000 
of its recent graduates to ask about their post graduation activities. 
An SOZ return rate of the survey reports specific employment or gradu- 
ate programs that students are engaged in. The survey resulta were 
processed and returned to faculty advisers and residence hall staff. 
Survey results were also given to new freshmen and those student a 
seeking information about careers. The survey was a helpful resource 
for academic advisers who have to discuss applicability of majors to 
careers . 

Case Study #4; Computer Assisted Advising . The development of 
the computer assisted on-line advising project was started in 1976 
with the formation of « management information team. The System 
design was completed and made available to academic advisers in 1981 . 
The system includes : an on-line transcript order system, adviser 
copies of student records , an on-1 ine inquiry to the academic record 
file and student master f ile , current enrol lment figures and course 
1 ist ings . It is hoped that in the future the system wil 1 have the 
ability to add advisers' comments and check degree progress. The 
project illustrated such issues as the importance of academic advisers 
working with the business division's planning team, cost of the equip- 
ment, adviser applications and training staff to use the equipment and 
overcoming computer anxiety. 

These case studies illustrate the capacity for traditional advis- 
ing systems to encompass innovat ive prog r atoning approachea. In addi- 
tion, the elementa of program and resource planning are considered for 
each case study since these princ iples are applicable to any inst itu- 
t ion regard less of the nature of their respect ive academic advising 
program. 
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No, 17 



ADVISING THE ADULT STUDENT 



Presenters: 

Carol Ryan and Elizabeth Shippee, Metropolitan State University 



Summary Author : E, Shippee 



Part icipants ident if ied their interest in the topic , their level 
of experience in advising adults and submitted quest ions they hoped 
the workshop would address. 

The presenters sunmarized research that has identified the major 
concerns of adult learners, including lack of confidence, time con- 
straints , f inane ial problems , adequacy of study skills , and anxiety 
about future employment , They also reported on the results of a 
survey of Metropol itan State University' s students and faculty advi- 
sors as they relate to the research finding*, 

Several sens it ivit ies important to advising adults were also 
summarized. These included: respect for the adult student f s experi- 
ence and capabilit ies , achieving comfort with a relat ionship that is 
nearer to the peer end of a cont inuum than the hierarchical end , an 
emphasis on being well-informed and straightforward, and an awareness 
of the adult student f s perceptions and reality. 

Three simulated advising interviews » video-taped at Metropolitan 
State University, were shown to stimulate discussion. The interviews 
focused on working with the passive student, achieving a referral for 
psychological counseling, and advising the angry student , Partici- 
pants identified effective and ineffective behaviors m revealed in 
the tapes. 

The workshop concluded with a sumnary discussion that incorpor- 
ated research findings , some effect ive ways of working with adults , 
the use of video-tapes in faculty advisor training and the major 
insights gained through ten years of advising adult students at 
Metropolitan State University, 

An ERIC annotated bibliography on the workshop topic was distri- 
buted to the part ic ipants , 
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No. 18 GREAT EXPECTATIONS AND HARSH REALITY IN THE ADVISING AND 
ORIENTATION COURSE 



This program examined underlying theoretical assumptions that 
influence the effectiveness of the Advising and Orientation course for 
new freshmen* It was based primarily on five years of experience with 
the course at Kent State University* 

Although advising and orientation courses are generally perceived 
as agents for change , different segment b of the academic community 
expect different changes : a course may be expected to provide a con- 
text for academic advising, to increase students 1 academic succeas , to 
ease adjustment to campus life , or to improve retent ion * These varied 
expect at ions cannot be perfect ly reconc iled but must be taken into 
account in planning, administering, and teaching the course * If 
ignored, these expectations may create uncertainty and conflict con- 
cerning the goals of the course , the methods to be used in achieving 
those goals , and the assessment of the course 1 s ef f ect iveness and 
value . 

Several problems can arise from unclear or conflicting goals : 
faculty members may doubt the academic value of the course, the admin- 
istration of the course may be unwieldly because a number of different 
offices are involved, and questions may arise about the higher admini- 
strat ion 1 s support of the course * To deal with these problems , the 
goals of retention and student adjustment must be balanced with the 
basic advising funct ion of the course * Differing expect at ions and 
goals lead , natural ly enough , to differences in emphaais and method , 
The faculty^ desire for appropriate academic content , the varying 
needs of students, the interests of varying offices that find the 
course a valuable pi pel ine for student services , and the appropriate 
use of student instructors must all be balanced* 

Differing expect at ions can also compl icate the evaluat ion of the 
course * Improved academic advising and increased academic succeas 
are notoriously hard to measure, and so many factors influence reten- 
t ion that it is impossible to isolate the direct ef f ecta of the 
course * One must balance the expect at ions of different elements in 
the university if a limited or faulty evaluat ion of the course ia to 
be avoided* The needs and expectations of the various segments of the 
inst itut ion are bound to generate a certain amount of conf 1 ict in the 
orient at ion course . By recognizing these expect at iona and their 
effects, a dynamic and creative balance can be achieved and the course 
can funct ion ef f ect ively . 



Presenter : 
Linda R. Dooley, Kent State University 



Summary Author : L, R, Dooley 
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The advising and orientation course is of ongoing concern to many 
ins ti tut ions ; persons at tending the program shared a common interest 
in the practical problems encountered in the administration and teach* 
ing of the course . Techniques for deal ing with such problems were 
discussed , and certain imperatives were defined. Since the orient a* 
t ion course is an advising tool and similar to other programs that are 
not likely to remain effective indefinitely, institutions may find 
that the program works well for a few years and then needs substantial 
change. Nevertheless, the course is worth developing and experiment- 
ing with; it can provide a valuable service to students. 



No. 19 



See under Part IV 
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Ho, 20 THE FACULTY ADVISER: COPING WITH THE CONTRADICTION 
Presenters: 

J. 1), Beatty and B* J, White, Iowa State University 

Summary Authors : J* D, Beatty and B. J. White 

This session explored the conflict which surfaces when Howard 
Kramer 1 s theoretical description of the adviser's personality is 
applied to the faculty member as stereotypic adviser and the faculty 
member as stereotypic professor, A list of character is t ics for each 
role was generated by the audience, and a number of contradictions 
surfaced: sympathet ic vs * aloof , access ible vs * unavailable » informed 
vs. narrow, author it at ive vs , sens it ive * The quest ion becomes , "How 
can the faculty member be both? 11 

The second port ion of the sess ion described the results from a 
survey returned by 192 faculty advi< rs in the College of Sciences and 
Humanities at Iowa State University, High I ights of the survey 
included: 

1, The average number of advisees is 15, 

2 , 892 of the re spondees listed personal sat is fact ion as an 
advis ing reward, 

32% o f the respond ees listed promo t ion and /or tenure as an 
advising reward, 

3 , 100% of the re spondees answered yes to "should advising be 
evaluated? 1 * 

4 , 26% of the respondees ind icated advising was evaluated by 
the ir department chair, 

57% of the respondees ind icated advis ing was evaluated by 
their advisees, 

5 , 24% o f the respondees indicated they would not cont inue to 
advise if advising were to become voluntary. 

Some of the reasons they would not cont inue to advise are : 
advis ing is not valued by the department chair ; advising is 
not personally rewarding; the majority of college students do 
not require advising help from a department representative* 

The session concluded with a descript ion of how advising can 
be presented to faculty as a positive and vital activity in the insti- 
tut ion (i *e , as teaching; as a profess ional act ivity; as boundary 
spanning; as public relations; and as a survival strategy). 
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Ho, 21 LEARNING STRATEGIES FOR LIVING - BUILDING BLOCKS FOR ADVIS- 
ING 

Presenters : 

Elaine Cherney and Annette Steinborn, Michigan State University 
Summary Authors ; E, Cherney and A, Steinborn 

The purpose of the session was to demons t rate the relat ions hip 
between learning styles and strategies and their utilization as a 
technique for the advisor in identif ing ways to assist students * The 
focus was 1 ) how to identify student learning styles and determine 
appropriate strategies 2) how to translate knowledge for use in choos- 
ing an academic program and career exploring, 

William Perry in an article, "Cognitive and Ethical Growth: The 
Making of Mean ing defines cognitive style as the relatively stable 
preferred configuration of tactics that a person tends to employ some' 
what inflexibly in a wide range of environmental negot iat ions , 
Research suggests that our cog nit ive or learning styles are fairly 
fixed and , therefore , we need to develop a range of strategies that 
provide ua with adaptability in environments that may not be in tune 
with our styles. 

This construct can provide the academic advisor with a powerful 
tool in working with students. It can 1) help students understand why 
they approach learning as they do, 2) help students recognize the need 
for alternate strategies , and 3) help the advisor in guiding the 
students to major choices and life beyond college. 

The session de fined the construct , assisted the part icipant s in 
assess ing their learning styles , and provided a means for hearing and 
interpreting what students' approaches to their learning really say. 

By using a learning process model, advisors can promote active 
involvement of students in designing their own career educat ion and 
development * The model can be adapted for use in specific major pro- 
grams, as well as broader categories of concern. An application of 
the model for use by the student without a major preference was pre- 
sented, as well as an example of its use for a student involved in 
career exploration. 
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Wo, 22 PROVIDING OPPORTUNITIES: THE NATIONAL STUDENT EXCHANGE PRO- 
GRAM 

Presenter : 

Paul Loucks , Potsdam College of Arts and Science (SUNY) 

Summary Author : adapted from the summary by P* Loucks 

The focus of this presentation was to describe the merits of the 
National Student Exchange and to demonstrate how imaginat ive academic 
advisers have utilized it , Add it ional ly, the consort i urn's organiza- 
t ional and membership structure , placement procedurea , and pract ical 
operation on various individusl campuses were explained. 

In recent years the nation's economic woea have produced innumer- 
able casual t ies in higher educat ion. In add it ion, both federal snd 
state recovery efforts have, unfortunately, demanded even more sacri- 
fices , In this era of cont inuing contract ion, most inat itut ions of 
higher educat ion have been forced to curtai I or even eliminate pro- 
grams once considered vital , Such has often been the case with 
alternat ive educat ional programs . In better days students freely 
participated in foreign study, and on the domestic front found fre- 
quent opport unit ies to travel , to share in special academic offerings 
elsewhere , to conduct exper ient ial research , to engage in field work 
or to enter into internships , The benefits , of course, extended 
beyond the obvious. 

One alternative program to maintain these benefits without great 
cost to the institution hss been the National Student Exchange Pro- 
gram, At Potsdsm College of Arts and Science (SUNY) , as veil as at 
sixty other colleges and universities, NSE has provided wide opportun- 
ities—at reasonable cost to the student and to the institution. 
Quite signi f icant ly , the NSE has been frequent ly administered by 
Academic Advising Centers , Creat ive advisors have quickly discovered 
its utility. 

If an advisor has been sensitive to students' needs (especially 
for temporary change, a new pe r spec t ive or a personal growth experi- 
ence) , if the inst itut ion has been unable to sat isf y a part icular 
programnat ic desire after deliberate consultation, or if students have 
been able to enhance their preparat ion by the add it ion of a unique 
available opportunity, the advisor has truly served as s change 
agent , 
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Mo, 23 REALITY BASED ACADEMIC ADVISING 
Presenters : 

Wayne Ubjciechowski and Ronald Schafer, Viterbo College 

Summary Authorp : W, Wojciechowski and R, Schafer 

In the summer of 19SD a Task Force for long range planning at 
Viterbo College decided one of the most crit ical issues involved in 
student retention centered around the advising relationship. Histori- 
cally, teaching has been the criterion of measurement of faculty mem- 
bers. Upon recommendation of the Task Force, added emphasis was given 
to the role of academic advising. Two directions were clear: 1) 
advising was to be departmentally based, and 2) the focus was to be on 
the relationship rather than course selection functions. 

It has been the experience of the presenters that , in general , 
when faculty members are presented with emphasis on relationship they 
tend to think of the emotional aspects. There is often confusion on 
the part of faculty advisors as to what is perceived as a push for 
them to be in the role of M emot ion a 7. counselor , M In looking for 
alternat ives , clear role models for faculty advisors , the work of 
William Glasser , M,D. ( Reality Therapy , 1965) came to mind. An adap- 
tation of this model has much to offer academic advising: 1) it is 
relat ionship based , 2) it gives wide lat itude in the manner of per- 
sonal involvement, 3) it gives structure to the relationship, 4) it is 
action oriented, there is more to the relationship than just talk, and 
5) it is goal oriented, advisor and student know what is being worked 
on and when it is achieved. 

There are eight principles in Reality Therapy that have been 
adapted to academic advising. The principles are clear and give good 
direction within the relationship. The principles are: 

1 , The relat ionship must be personal , It is assumed that all 
faculty members know how to make friends. They are given permission 
and encouraged to do so with their students, 

2 , There is a focus on present behavior rather than feelings, 
this is because only behavior can be changed directly, 

3, The focus is on the present , on what the student is doing now 
and his or her present attempts to succeed. The student is asked: 
"What are you doing now?", 

4, The student is asked to make a value judgment about what he 
is now doing that is contributing to his problems in the form of: "Is 
it helping?". 
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5. The student is assisted in developing a plan to alter her 
behavior and plan a better course of act ion. The student is asked: 
"What can you do to change?". 

6. The student must make a commitment to the plan of his design. 
The question is: "Are you willing to do this?"* 

7. When a student has made a commitment to change her behavior, 
no excuses are accepted for not following through. The advisor, in a 
non judgmental manner, assists the student to develop a new plan rather 
than focusing on the reasons the old ones failed. The student is 
asked: "Did you do it?". If not, then the student and advisor return 
to the planning stage. 

8. Eliminate punishment , but don' t interfere with reasonable 
consequences . Punishment always reinforces failure identity* 

The final point is to NEVER GIVE UP! 
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No, 24 TIME MANAGEMENT FOR ACADEMIC ADVISORS: MYTH OR REALITY 
Presenters : 

Carol R . Pat ton , Texas Chris t ian University; J. Richard Arndt , Call* 
fornia State University (Fresno) 



The presenters opened the session by distributing a true- false 
quest ionnai re regard ing t ime management myths snd a sel f-assesstnent 
time management skills inventory for immediate completion. This tech- 
nique served as a means of preparing the audience for personal 
involvement with the subject matter and willingness to contribute in 
the interaction. In addition, a bibliography was handed out. 

Presenters' remarks and audience quest ions /comments centered 
around the two quest ionnai res and experiences of the presenters and 
audience. 

Several important comments were made: 



1 * Time management techniques developed in business and 
industry are not always effective on campus. 

2, Advisors are people-oriented; therefore , being overly time 
conscious can inhibit effective service delivery; i.e., 
efficient people are not necessarily effective people, 

3, The most important question is not, "How effective are we 
(am I) in doing this task/service?" but, "Should we (l) be 
doing it at all?" (i.e., perhaps the task/ service , though 
performed efficiently* is no longer necessary, useful or 
cost-ef f ec t ive) , 

4 , Handl ing a piece of paper once may be an appropriate 
object ive in some a or even many, cases - but not in all 
cases , 

5, Time will be saved by defining and prioritizing goals and 
objectives of the unit/organization and individuals within 
the unit /organizat ion . 

6 , An important aspect of t ime management is determining the 
right quest ions , 

7, An open door is not necessary to effective advising. 



Summary Authors : J. R. Arndt and C, R. Patton 
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No, 25 THE MARIETTA PLAN: HUMANISTIC ADVISING AT A LIBERAL ARTS 



Marietta College's advising system has changed from a department- 
based system to steer students through general and major requirements 
to a non-departmental system that recognizes advising as a humanist ic 
process integral to the liberal arts concept , Advisors are currently 
viewed as Agent s in helping students explore themselves and their 
world — academic, vocational, and avocat ional, An explanation of this 
system, based on the freshman year and the course/advising opt ions 
available , was the focus of this presentat ion. 

During the summer preceding the freshman year , students were 
required to register for one of four modules , One module was a non- 
intervent ive structure in which students were assigned to selected 
trained faculty advisers. Students met with advisers during the first 
semester to get acquainted, begin career explorat ion , receive and /or 
discuss grades , and preregister for the second semester , Other meet- 
ings wire init iated by students or advisers. The remaining modules 
were non-traditional, multi-disciplinary courses taught by the 
students 1 advisers. Focused broadly on values, these courses enforced 
contact between advitfers and advisees and cult ivated the development 
of closer relationships. As well, freshman were expected to have read 
a chosen book which was the subject of discussion at Marietta* s 
Chautauqua, a series of six campus -wide symposiums conducted by 
students , faculty, and authorities of nat ional reputat ion. Through 
attending these events together , adviser and advisees hopefully 
developed further the kind of relat ionships that foster humanist ic 
advising. 



COLLEGE 



Presenters : 
Stephen W, Schwartz, Marietta College 



Summary Author : adapted from the summary by S- W, Schwartz 
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Ho. 26 MANAGING THE CHANGE PROCESS 

Presenter: 
Mark Gorkery, Boston University 

Summary Author : adapted from the proposal by M, Corkery 

This presentstion focused on the process of change within organi- 
zations and was based on theory derived from the work of Beckhard snd 
Bennis ( 1977) smong others. It was argued that academic advisers and 
their supervisors must be more aware of theoretical principles in this 
era of dwindl ing resources and increased demand on those who serve 
students in order to plan to meet needs with minimal stress. 

The first part of the session was u»ed to outline three stages in 
the process of change. Stage A is the current state of the o ^aniza- 
t ion # and requires analysis of its norms , rituals , cultures , and 
expect at ions , Stage B is the implementation of change phase , and is 
the most important and most dependent upon skill ful change agents * 
Stage G is the "end state" of the process. 

Elaboration of theory to understand esch of the stages led to an 
explanation of the Levinson Model of Organizational Development which 
takes a psychoanalyt ical approach to the field of organizational 
assessment and development * Key elements to understanding "current 
state" are the organization's leadership style and its history. 

In moving to implementation or* change it was suggested that one 
use Beckhard and Bennis to assist in identifying goals for change * 
Grit ical to the process are the importance of ( 1) internal and exter 4 - 
nal constraints to change; (2) key individuals needed to support the 
change agents; (3) the "critical mass" of individuals needed to imple- 
ment change ; (4) the psychological contract" (Levinson) that all 
employees have with the institution; and (5) the resistsnce antici- 
pated and how to deal with it, 

A case study was used to demonstrate the model in operation. 
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No* 27 THE TAXONOMIC KEY TO EFFECTIVE ACADEMIC AND CAREER ADVISING 
FOR UNDECIDED STUDENTS 

Presenters : 

David H. Goldenberg and Ray Zarvell, Bradley University 

Summary Authors : adapted from the summary by D* Goldenberg 
and R. Zarvell 

The fascination with the capabilities of the new computer techno- 
logy as a learning tool in higher education is growing geometrically* 
One only has to look at a recent edition of The Chronicle of Higher 
Educat ion to note that a few institutions now require students to own 
a terminal as a function of admission. What is more interesting is 
that some inst itut ions are ent ic ing student recruitment with the 
promise to loan, or actually give, the student his or her own terminal 
as a part of admission to that institution. 

Enter into the scenario a student whose major is not selected and 
there is a two-pronged concern . The first concern is that there 
exists in 198*, computer technology that can help the student select 
or narrow down a field of majors. Unfortunately, a significant number 
of institutions cannot afford such luxuries in a period of austerity. 
The second concern is that a student may not choose to ut il ize the 
service when time and place are restricted* 

An alternative is The Taxonomic Key which answers general and 
specific concerna for the student and , at the same time , provides data 
about a particular institution* 

The Key is a step-by-step process designed to aid student in 
making decisions. Its contents are as follows: 



I* 


Level of Academic Choice 


II* 


Academic Major & Career Decision-Making 


III. 


Basic Interest Categories & Bradley Majors 


IV. 


Course Requirements & Selection Guidelines 


V* 


Curricula Location Guide 


VI. 


Course Selector Glossary 


VII. 


The Big Test* * * "Footsteps" 


VIII* 


The Post Test 


IX* 


Make it Official. * *Dec lare Your Major 
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X, The Final Step - Professional Placement 

This advisement tool has been ut il ized spec if ically in the first 
semester of the freshman year, and it has been the basis for a course 
that is solely for students without a major. Its effects , while 
principally advisement oriented , have certainly had an impact upon 
retention at Bradley University, 
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No. 28 WHAT DO THEY REALLY THINK? ; STUDENT IMPRESSIONS OF ACADEMIC 
ADVISING 

Presenters : 



Jeanne M. La go we ki and Neal A. Hart man. The University of Texas at 
Aust in 

Summary Authors : J. M. La govs ki and N. A. Hart man 



Academic advising, like dormitory food , seems to be a perennial 
target of student complaints . Why is this so? This study, conducted 
at The University of Texas at Austin (ca. 38,000 undergraduates), was 
designed to determine what students expect of advisors and advising 
systems and how students perceive those services. 

Using a standard Likert scale t a random sample of undergraduate a 
was asked to indicate expect at ions for and percept ions of the academic 
advising/ advisor with respect to 17 character ist ics and to identify 
their advising system. Advis iii^ systems were grouped into five 
distinct categories ranging from advising by assigned faculty to self- 
advising. Student responses were divided into two groups : ( 1) those 
by students in the liberal arts and sciences and (2) those by students 
in a professional program such as business or engineering. Profes- 
aional degree programs are trad it ionally more highly structured with 
less opportunity for elect ive coursework; liberal arts and sc iences 
degree plans tend to be the opposite. 

Almost 1 ,000 usable student responses were collected. Four 
hundred incoming freshmen were also asked to rate their expect at iona 
of academic advis ing and advisors using part of the same survey 
instrument during the summer orientation program. 

Data collected in this study were presented and discussed. The 
self-perceived needs of incoming freshmen were very high, at least 75% 
rating each of the characteristics as "important" or "very important." 
This was true without regard to sex or intended major. 



Enrolled students were more discriminatory in 
expect at ions for and percept ions of academic advising. 



rat ing their 
Despite the 



highly structured natu'ee of professional degree programs, there ia a 
st rongly perceived-- aij| largely unmet — need for individual advising 
by undergraduate atudents in these programs . Student percept ions 
of advisors/ advis ing in the liberal arts and sciences more closely 
approximated their expect at ions than did those of students in prof es- 
s ional degree programs . The strongly perceived needs of incoming 
freshmen were not reflected in the frequency of contact with adviaors* 
which was lowest for freshmen and highest for seniors . Sophomore 
and junior t but not freshmen , rat inga of academic adviaora/advising 
showed the biggest discrepancies between expectations and perceptions. 
Not surpriaingly t as the frequency of contact with their advisora 
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increased, differences between student perceptions of their advisor/ 
advising and their expectations decreased. 

In summary, neither the students nor the advising systems studied 
are part icularly unique » The data presented suggest that a basic 
problem with academic advising is communication. Students* particu- 
larly incoming students, don f t know what they should — and should not-* 
expect. The data also provide insights regarding areas and times in a 
student 1 s development which may be of potential concern for advisors 
and administrators interested in addressing students 1 perceived 
academic advising needs * 
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No, 29 ENHANCING ACADEMIC INTEGRITY: A NEW ROLE FOR ACADEMIC ADVI- 
SORS 

Presenter : 
Elizabeth M. Nuss, Indians University 

Summary Author : E. M. Nuss 

The topic of academic integrity and cheating is not new to higher 
education. Since 1979 when the Carnegie Council recognized the magni- 
tude of the problem and ident if ied the import snt indicators of the 
deteriorat ion of academic standards , the higher educat ion community 
has re focused its efforts to respond to the challenge of preserving 
and enhanc ing academic integrity. Appropriate responses to the 
problem will require the involvement of all components of the academic 
enterprise. The role of academic advisors and faculty in this process 
of developing programs and strategies designed to enhance academic 
integrity is particularly important. 

Within this central theme the presentation discussed the cogni- 
t ive developmental theory as a conceptual framework within which to 
consider academic integrity; highlighted results of research on fac- 
ulty and student attitudes toward academic integrity; and proposed 
several program strategies for dealing with academic integrity. 

The discussion on cognitive developmental theory was particularly 
useful in considering issues of academic integrity. In this model, 
development is seen as a sequence of irreversible stages involv ing 
shifts in the process by which the ind ividual perceives and reasons 
about the world. When an individual is presented with a problem, idea 
or dilemma which conflicts with his or her 1 vel of reasoning, the 
individual is forced to modify his or her way of thinking in order to 
accommodate this new perspective. Applying this to academic inte- 
grity, an educator/ advisor can interject , during a discussion with a 
student about academic integrity, reasoning that challenges the 
student * s thinking. This presents an opportunity for the student to 
modify bis or her way of thinking. 

The results of the research conducted at the University of 
Maryland were useful in providing some insight into how students and 
facu'ty consider and reason about academic integrity. Faculty and 
stuc nts were in general agreement about the frequency of the occur- 
rence of incidents of dishonesty. In general, behaviors considered to 
be the least serious occurred most frequent ly. Interest ingly, over 
half (533E) of the faculty indicated that they never or rarely discuss 
academic dishonesty with their classes. Forty-three percent of the 
students who observe cheat ing will ignore the inc ident , while $9Z of 
the faculty who observe cheat ing will take some form of of f ic ial 
act ion. 
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Several spec if ic programmat ic ideas were proposed to assist 
academic advisors . Examples included : I) develop and publish clear 
definitions of academic dishonesty; 2) publish statements of the full 
range of penalties that will be imposed for violations and firmly 
administer the penalties; 3) develop equitable procedures for resolv- 
ing cases of alleged academic integrity; 4) identify and correct 
academic procedures and settings which facilitate academic dishonesty; 
and 5) incorporate discussions about academic integrity into orient a- 
tion and advising sessions. 

In summary, enhancing academic integrity on campus will require a 
carefully designed, concerted effort on the part of all members of the 
campus community , Academic advisors are in a unique posit ion to 
assist students and to influence their faculty colleagues , Advisors 
should consider the opportunities available to them to communicate the 
value the institution places on academic integrity. 
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No. 30 ADVISING IN THE 80'S: FIGHTING THE BLUE LIGHT SPECIAL SYN- 
DROME 

Presenters : 

Robert W* Rosselle and Steven Jensby, Wichita State University 
Summary Authors : R.tf. Rozzelle and S. Jensby 

Current advis ing too often tends to be limited to a one-step 
schedule building activity. Advising systems have become reactive 
and follow pat terns based on the inst itut ion 1 s calendar of events; 
especially , regis t rat ion * This frequent ly puts advisors , students » 
and the educat ional planning process at odds with inst itut ional 
procedures . Sadly, this may mean rushed » convenience store schedule 
building, "Quik Trip, 11 or "Blue Light Special 11 advising. 

An increasing number of today's students are taking a future- 
oriented view of higher educat ion * This stresses th* importance for 
advisors to teach students how to relate their personal , academic 
and career plans to higher educat ion. Helping students in this way 
demands that our advising approaches change increasingly from reactive 
to proactive. This change facilitates the development of more plan* 
ned, collaborative and student-centered advising systems. 

The assumptions one operates from have everything to do with how 
one advises or implements advising. Therefore, the first step is to 
oucline some of the main assumptions that have led to a reactive 
approach and assumptions needed to allow advising to become more 
pro act ive . Charts demons t rat ing that certain types of assumpt ions 
about advising lead to approaches that become react ive or proac t ive 
were distributed. 

Once the implicat ions and likely outcomes of these assumpt ions 
are understood, positive action can begin to renovate important 
components of the advising system by: 

1. Retuning the institutional process to facilitate sound educa- 
tional planning, as well as management efficiency; 

2. Promoting educational planning competencies; 

3. Confront ing atudent success and persistence ; and 

4. Training staff and faculty advisors » paraprofessionals, 
student leaders, and clerical staffs * 

The program detailed an approach to educational planning designed 
to reduce the impact of the "Blue Light Special 11 advising syndrome. A 
key element of this approach is an understanding of the assumptions we 
make concerning advising as an important first step in changing from a 
reactive advising approach to a proactive advising approach. 
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No. 31 A COOPERATIVE VENTURE IN EXPLORATORY ADVISING 
Presenters : 

Jeanne Wielage Smith (Chair) , Dennis Beardsley, Judith Mack, and 
Eleanor Fontes-Fulton, University of California (Davis) 



Undeclared student & are guided through an exploratory advising 
process which has evolved over a five-year period at the University of 
California, Davis. An Exploratory Advising Project is a cooperative 
venture of the campus Academic Reentry Program, Advising Services, the 
Counseling Center, and the Work-Learn and Career Planning & Placement 
Center. In addition, materials developed for the project have been 
incorporated into outreach present at ions for use with potent ial 
students during off-campus and on-campus visits . 

The basis for this advising plan is a Majors Map of six p-za^mic 
areas: biological sciences , physical sciences and mathematic s , social 
and behavioral sciences , arts and human it ies , engineer ing, agricul- 
tural and environmental sciences . A graphic chart of campus helping 
services facilitates student use of the advising process. 

Correlations have been charted between Strong-Campbell Interest 
Inventory ( SCIl) occ up.it ional themes and UC Davis academic majors to 
add another advising tool. The SCII was administered to 424 students 
in 14 majors to check the coding of the majors. Test ing of these 
hypotheses gave insights into uses for the SCII in advising students. 

Information on jobs held by persons from different academic 
majors were summarized f rom 2500 responses to a survey of UC Davis 
1973 and 1976 graduates. Approximately 3600 work-learn internship 
placements were made during those s years and an analysis was made of 
internships held by major. These data were incorporated into graphic 
presentations of the linkage between 12 selected academic majors with 
corresponding internships and careers. 

A media presentation was developed for use in interpreting the 
SCII to groups. A slide/audiotape set was developed to present the 
majors in the area of agricultural and environmental sciences. 

As the unifying theme in the UC Davis' Planning Guide for Majors, 
the majors map concept has been widely disseminated. Other campuses 
have used the concept in their advising materials. Cc nmunity college 
counselors and high school career center coordinators responded 
enthusiastically to the Exploratory Advising Project materials and 
method when presented in conference workshops « In addition to the 
packets of materials distributed at the workshop, representatives from 
12 campuses have purchased the Planning Guide for majors. 



Summary Authors : J. W, Smith 
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No, 32 



LAST BUT NOT LEAST: ACADEMIC ADVISING 



Presenters : 

Ssra Looney and Miriam Rsskin, Geotge Mason University 



Summary Authors : S, Looney and M, Raskin 



During the preceding acsdemic year, the researchers carried out 
a study at George Mason University which had two major objectives , 
First, the intent was to determine the perceptions of advising held by 
new faculty, chairpersons , and administrators. Secondly, the research 
attempted to assess if there was a perceived need for enhancement of 
skills of new faculty in order to carry out their advising functions. 
Selected findings showed that : C 1 ) new facul ty did not feel prepared 
for advising (even toward the end of the year) : (2) only six depart- 
ments reported a formal procedure for advisor preparation; (3) a large 
majority of the faculty surveyed would have attended an advising 
"mini-course" or '"training" at GMU had it been available; and (4) when 
administrators were asked if new facul ty should receive training for 
advising they unanimously responded, "Yes," 

Discussion occurred throughout the presentation. Participants 
offered inter pre tat ions of the data , cited experiences which compared 
or contrasted with the authors 1 , and discussed methodologies for con- 
ducting similar studies on other campuses. 
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No. 33 BREAKING WITH TRADITION: COOPERATIVE LOW COST EFFORTS TO 
IMPROVE ACADEMIC ADVISEMENT 

Presenters : 

David W, King (Chair) , F. Elizabeth Moody, Linda Syrell, and Richard 
Wheeler, State University College (Oswego) 

Summary Authors: D, W, King and R, Wheeler 



In times of shrinking resources, the institution's reputation as 
related to the recruitment retention of students is even more critical 
than at other times , Many studies have shown that good academic 
advisement cont ributes sign if icant ly to the retent ion of students , If 
sat isf ied students are the best advert isement for an inst itut ion, then 
satisfied students aid recruitment . Moreover, a satisfied student tflo 
is successful enhances the reputation of the institution. Despite 
fewer resources available to provide and to improve academic advise" 
ment , Osweg feels that it has developed a good system, which gives 
the responsibility for academic advisement to the Academic Affairs and 
the Student Services sectors , 

The program presented at San Jose was divided into two parts* 
The first included a description of the institution and the several 
approaches for improving advisement services , which included campus-* 
wide cormnitment and cooperat ion , credit -bearing internships , faculty 
and staff volunteers, faculty released time, and faculty and staff 
reassignment . One component is the departmental ly-based faculty 
advisement of students committed to a part icular major . A unique 
component involves specially trained volunteer faculty and sta l f 
advisors who work primarily with exploratory freshmen and sophomores. 
Additional components include a departmental ly-based transfer student 
advisement program; a campus -wide mandatory re advisement system for 
students on academic warning; a pre-initial enrollment summer advising 
i registration program for entering freshmen; and, peer advising 
internships . 

Re war - > for excel lent advising include making advisement a part 
of all promotion, tenure, and discretionary salary decisions; pres- 
idential receptions and certificates for volunteer advisors ; pro- 
fessional development activities; and limited fiscal support for 
attendance at nat ional meetings , workshops , and seminars on advise* 
ment. 

The second part of the NACADA presentation included distribution 
of printed materials such as the Student Handbook , Mentoring Manual 
for advisors , and descr ipt ions of some advisor-training act lvit ies . 

The response of the conference part icipants suggests that the 
system developed at Oswego can provide useful ideas for better use of 
limited resources to improve academic advisement. 
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No. 34 ADVISING THE EXTERNAL DEGREE STUDENT 
Presenters : 

Gerard F. MiddLemiss and WiLLiam Seat on, Thomas A. Edison State 
College 



The presentation was based on the premise that academic advising 
is an essent iaL part of a student 's educat ionaL experience . This 
proposition is supported by research conducted by ACT which indicates 
that quality academic advising is a critical element in the retention 
of students. While these conclusions are based on a sample of "tradi- 
t ionaL" students , the implications are germane for those working 
with the non-trad it ionaL students . If academic advising is seen as 
important to trad it ionaL students , it is essent iaL to students in an 
external degree program. 

Utilizing the advising modeL of Terry O'Bannion as a point of 
departure, the presenters discussed the advis ing system ut i Lized by 
Thomas A. Edison State College, the External Degree program for the 
State of New Jersey. A brief overview of Edison State College's 
mission and program was presented. 

Edison is one of the nine state colleges in New Jersey and 
accredited by the Middle States Association of Colleges and Schools to 
award degrees at the associate and baccalaureate Level. The group was 
introduced to the flexible methodologies by which a student may earn a 
degree : transference of credits from regionally accredited col Legea , 
challenge of college Level courses through examinations such as CLEP 
and TECEP, and Portfolio Assessment. 

Mr. Seat on and Mr. Midd 1 * > * s cussed how both professional 

counse Lors and academic advir rt - -c students in the development of 

educational programs which a* tent with their overall Life and 
occupat ionaL object ives . 

Mr. Seat on concluded the presentation with a discussion of the 
future of the external degree in higher educat ion. Spec iaL at tent ion 
was given to the evaluation of corporate training programs for college 
credit , and the impact of electronic technology on the external 
degree . 



Summary Authors : G. F. MiddLemiss and W. Seaton 
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No, 35 ACADEMIC DISHONESTY: HOW CAN YOU PREVENT IT? 

Presenter : 
W, Peter Hood, University of Illinois 

Summary Author : W, P* Hood 

"Academic Dishonesty: How Can you Prevent It7" suggests^ that 
cheat ing is a problem in higher educat ion today . Recent surveys and 
research studies show that anywhere from 202 to 55% of the samples 
indicated cheating in academic evaluation situations. 

One survey of graduat lp.g seniors at a large university in 1979 
and 1980 disclosed that over 50% of this group believed "some people 
cheat in many courses offered on that campus," Students believed that 
there was more cheat ing occurring in introductory courses rather than 
advanced level courses ; there was a greater amount in larger courses 
vs, smaller courses and in those courses outside the student's major. 

The results of personal interviews with over 50 students found 
that the causes of cheating included; competition ("preasure cooker 
atmosphere") , a cont inuat ion of high school pract ices , poor teaching, 
soc ietal causes , and laziness on the part of some students * Many 
student s were upset about the amount of cheat ing but didn' 1 believe 
there was muct^ they could do about it. They thought the problems of 
plagiarized papers and fraternity files were unsolvable , 

From the literature and cheat ing surveys , the presenter believes 
that the percentages in many of the studies are somewhat inflated , 
Even considering this fact, we need to be concerned at all times with 
the academic integrity in all parts of our institutions. 

Academic advisors can play a key role in dealing with this iasue 
on their own campuses. In a unique position to hear from both faculty 
and students, they can take the initiative in surveying the extent of 
cheating. Concise statements to students and faculty should be publi- 
cized about academic dishonesty, the judicial system, and penalties 
involved , These statements should include examples of types of aca- 
demic dishonesty which will not be tolerated on that campus , e .g, , 
plagiarism, bribery, intimidation, test and computer fraud. 

Recommend at ions were presented concerning the judicial system, 
and hearing procedures , Spec ial emphasis was made about the hesita- 
t ion of faculty members to prosecute an academic dishonesty case 
because of the time and effort it might take and the fear of ending up 
in court. 

All parties on campus are responsible for the prevention of aca- 
demic dishonesty , Examples were presented for administrators , advi- 
sors , faculty, and students to address this issue and make changes to 
guarantee the academic integrity of our institutions. Advisors espe- 
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c ially need to provide extensive and up-to-date informat im to help 
diminish some of the fears our students have regarding the competition 
students have regarding the compet it ion to reach their future goals 
and vocat ional plans * Students need to know the rea l facts about 
the compet it ion to enter law schools , medical schools , or graduate 
schools. Advise*" a must assist in resolving situations when incidents 
of cheating are discovered. 
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No* 36 SHARING ADVISING PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS AT THE REGIONAL 
LEVEL 

Presenter : 

Earle E. Piatt , Siena College and Ausma Mursch , Hudson Valley Commun- 
ity College 

Summary Author : E. E* Flatt 

This present at ion described how one regional group is in che 
process of developing materials and personnel sharing , cooperat ive 
training programs and workshops , improving art iculat ion among two- 
year , four-year , and graduate schools and cooperat ive I y studying the 
outcomes of academic advisement programs in a four-county area. 

Fourteen institutions in the Albany, New York, Capital District 
area use the Hudson Mohawk Consortium of Universities and Colleges as 
the agent for gathering the Academic Advisors assigned to the private 
and public ins t it ut ions in the area. The higher educat ion inst itu- 
t ions are two-year , four-year and graduate schools. 

Materials and Personnel Sharing - Through the Hudson Mohawk 
Association of Colleges and Universities, the advisors found a conven- 
ient agent which could assist the advisors in mailings, arrangement of 
space for meetings, some printing costs and an aid with clerical work. 
In addition, the Capital District Library Council served as a central 
repository for locally and nationally produced video tapes which can 
be used for training, training slides, file of handbooks to serve as a 
resource , formats of proposals to administrat ions and faculty, and 
orientation materials. 

Cooperat ive Training Programs . Invitat ions were sent to all 
institutions, inviting participation in a regional training program 
for faculty advisors. The results of this program were reviewed. 
Several other workshops are in progress or being planned. There is a 
need for workshops in computerizing advisement, a workshop on develop- 
ing advisement handbooks , and planning a peer advisement training 
program. In add it ion, inservice workshops for directors of academic 
advisement is conducted on both the formal and informal level . The 
directors share the results of conferences, training sessions, and 
professional materials. 

Articulation Among Institutions . Opportunities for collegiate 
work abound within this regional area. Economically, it is produc* 
tive for the region to encourage students to attend school in the 
geographic area. In addition, quality education can be acquired 
without moving far from home. Articulation among the institutions has 
been, at times , non-existent . Current ly , directors of advisement are 
developing a transfer manual which ind icates equivalent courses . In 
addition, a meet-your-advisor time is planned for students moving from 
two-year to four-year inst itut ions . 
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Studying Advisement , Mutual assistance has been given to direc- 
tors of advisement in developing evaluation programs, needs ques- 
t ion na ires and other aids for formal and in formal evaluation of 
in st itut ional and regional advisement , 

Implicat ions for H ACAD A . The regional concept and design has 
implications for N AC AD A. The design can be used to train advisors at 
any and several levels — local, state , regional , and national. The 
topic will be explored by the N AC AD A Executive Committee, 
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No, 37 A PRAGMATIC APPROACH TO THE PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
ADVISING PERSONNEL 

Presenter : 

Cal Campbell, Eastern Illinois University 
Summary Author : C, Campbell 

The purpose of this presentation was to help advisement center 
supervisors plan and implement an advisor development program Co 
improve the advisement process of undergraduate students , Those in 
attendance were given guidelines that could be adopted at their own 
institution , 

The approach grew out of the realization that the strength of a 
central system of providing academic advisement depends on the exper- 
tise and dedication of ind ividual advisors , Furthermore , it was 
readily concluded that the responsibility of providing the necessary 
training and motivation for the advisors is the job of the Director. 

To facilitate both the training and motivation necessary to 
produce competent and caring advisors, the director must first involve 
the advisors in the construction of department goals and objectives , 
After the goals are agreed upon by both the advisors and the direc- 
tors , a rank ordering is determined to assess the importance of each 
goal. 

The objectives developed by the advisors serve as a portion 
of the overall plan establishing the ground ruies for the Center, 
Setting performance standards an benefit all concerned. It fosters 
the attainment of relevant college or university objectives . At the 
same time, it assures the center's staff that the college or univer- 
sity can be a suitable vehicle for the advisors' career plans since it 
intends to reward achievement. 

Those in attendance were shown how to proceed in the construction 
of a unit's goals and objectives. They were told that the first step 
is for the director to list in priority order all of the objectives 
possible. The director's rank ordering is not revealed as the advi- 
sors rank the goals in what they individually believe to be a priority 
scale. In a departmental meeting the final departmental goals can be 
decided upon. 

After developing departmental objectives, it becomes necessary to 
build the budget and pave the way for advisors to receive the coopera- 
tion they need to meet departmental goals and objectives. Guidelines 
were given on how the director can win the cooperation of both the 
other academic support units and the teaching faculty. 

The third necessary variable in the development of advising 
personnel is for the director to know both what to delegate and tow to 
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delegate advisement center tasks , Unless what is delegated represents 
a challenge for growth and achievement over and above the parameters 
outlined in the position description, nothing much will happen. 

The final component in the advisor 1 s development comes with the 
d i rector be ing res pons ible for staff evaluat ion * Per formance reviews 
are inevitable whether conducted in an informal way or structured by 
management * The d i f ferences between * "development review 11 and a 
M per formance review" were explained * 
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Ho. 38 AH ACTION CENTERED APPROACH TO NEW STUDENT ORIENTATION 
Presenter : 

Frank M. Dyer, Jr., Memphis State University 
Summary Author : F. M. Dyer, Jr. 

This presentation outlined new student orientation with an 
act ion-centered approach at Memphis State University, Memphis , Ten- 
nessee , which is an urban university in a city .of 850,000. The 
university is approximately 65% commuter and 35% residential and 
provides 20-23 new student orientation program days iti mid July ro 
late August . 

Each summer program begins with a video/slide present at ion 
explaining to students what they will do in their orientation session 
and then the steps they will complete later on regist ration day. 
Students then are provided a workbook which al lows them to answer 
quest ions about themselves in relat ion to the programs at the univer- 
sity and provides answers to many of their questions before they meet 
with their academic advisers . In this *en$e , the program is oriented 
to student act ion in behal f of th^ir own orientat ion to the univer- 
sity. The program is provided by The Center for Student Development , 
which consists of 8 Academic Counselors , 4 Personal Counselors, 2 
Career Counselors , and support staf f for the Educat ional Support 
Program. 

After reviewing the slide/ tape presented to students, NACAOA 
participants at this session were given copies of the Academic Planner 
(the student workbook) and other relevant material . Audience partici- 
pat ion in the quest ion and answer period was excellent , with many 
providing a contrasting overview of their orientation programs, for 
example, and used computer -evaluated vocational tests to place stu- 
dents. 

New student orientation programs are vital to the new students. 
The length of the program seems to vary greatly and each member of the 
audience stated that their school had weaknesses which they hoped to 
correct. The more you can involve students in the orientation session 
the more meaningful the session becomes. 
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No, 39 CATALOG DEVELOPMENT AND THE ROLE OF THE ADVISING OFFICE: 
TWO CASS STUDIES 

Presenter : 

Thomas Griffith* CSU (Sacramento) a. d Robert Standing, CSU (Chico) 

Summary Authors : adapted from the program proposal by T. 
Griffith and R. Standing 

Traditionally the responsibility for editing, designing, and 
producing the co LLege catalog has been assigned to the Director of 
Publ ic Relations , the Director of Publications , or a similar admini- 
st rative unit , Catalogs have been viewed as an essent ial tool for 
advising only by those who use thtm for advising. Producers of cata~ 
Logs have viewed catalogs first and foremost as vehic Les for public 
re I at ions and Legal interpret at ion , 

The focus of this program was to describe the involvement of two 
centralized advising offices in the refinement and development of tha 
university catalog. The Advising Centers at California State Univer- 
sity, Chico and California State University, Sacramento first became 
involved with the catalog through publication of program planning 
guides , stand ard ized handouts describing program features , and 
requirements , Program planning guides were developed to address 
advisor needs* The guides include free and convenient description of 
major requirements to give the student or prospect ive student * 

The evolution of the catalog as an accurate and effective advis- 
ing tool was described * Catalogs at both Chico and Sacramento have 
now progressed to include the following: (l) the advising director is 
heavily involved in articulating program requirements, (2) the unoffi- 
cial (program planning guides) and of fic iaL (catalog) statements of 
degree requirements are typeset and printed jointly, and (3) errors in 
int eipret ing program requirements are almost nonexistent , 
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Ho, 40 STRATEGIES FOR FACULTY AND STUDENT PERSONNEL INVOLVEMENT IN 
ADVISEMENT AND RETENTION 

Presenters : 

Tracy R, Teele, Iris M, Land a, Lynn Mayer, Jacques Benzakein; Loma 
Linda University 

Summary Author : I , M, Land a 



Pursuant to its philosophical goal of 'Snaking man whole" the 
faculty and student personnel staff have developed a strong academic 
support system. The pre sent at ion focused on those factors that have 
been significant in creating this system, 

Tracy Teele introduced the sess ion with a discussion of the gen- 
eral concept of faculty and student personnel involvement in varioua 
aspects of the campus program and how the Office of Student Affairs 
plays an active role in the academic support of its students, 

Jacques Benzakein discussed how faculty and student personnel 
worked together to propose reconmendat iona to the administrat ion and 
how he as chairman of the retention committee tried to sensitize a 
skept ical faculty to be ac Lively involved in the procesa , Using some 
of the ACT studies , he presented an overview of the factors that 
influence students to drop out and then presented studies from the 
campus on the statistics and kinds of students who leave. One posi- 
tive aspect of the comnittee 's work that increased student retention 
was the preparat ion of letters that advisers sent to each of the 
advisees urging them to make appointments during advisement week. The 
faculty did not have to do the work, yet they had the glory when their 
adviaees expressed grat itude for the personal letters , 

The re tent ion effort is also the concern of the residence deans 
and Lynn Mayer discussed the involvement of the deans in a motivation/ 
study skills session which is offered once a week to all students, but 
required only of those with lower CPA's , A handout detailed the 
program, the films used , and the topics discussed , It is supported by 
graduate students in Counselor Education, Involvement of the deans in 
the early alert system and how they relate with the faculty concerning 
academic problems was also discussed, 

Ir ia Land a worked through a set of handouts in discussing the 
organizational details of the advibing system and the importance of 
small details in he ping faculty do effective advising. The materials 
included the forms for the advisement folders , correspondence and 
forms sent to advisers and the Guide to Academic Advisement, 
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Ho. 41 STUDENT EVALUATION OF ADVISING: A TELEPHONE SURVEY 
Presenter : 

Jean K, Jones, University of Mississippi 
Summary Author : J* K, Jones 



In response to some criticism oE academic advising revealed in a 
marketing survey. The University oE Mississippi established a Coordi- 
nated Student Advisory Committee to study academic advising at The 
University, 

The fundamental quest ions oE the survey were : ( l) how import- ant 
is advising in relation to all other services and functions of the 
University Erom the vantage point oE the student? (2) Are all aspects 
or dimensions oE the advisement process (e . g, f adv isement Eor regis- 
trat ion , advisement for choice oE major > advisement Eor career plann- 
ing, advisement Eor personal problems, etc J equally important to the 
student? (3) How wo^ld students rate the advisement performance oE 
their program/ school? (4) Are there speciEic aspects of student 
advisement within the Col lege and pro Eess ional schools that need 
spec ial at tent ion or improvement as indicated by student rat ings? 

Part ic ipants were randomly se lected students who were undergrad- 
uates during the 1981 Spr ing term. They represented each oE the six 
undergraduate academic units oE Liberal Arts, Business Administration, 
Accountancy P Educat ion , Engineering and Pharmacy, 

Students were surveyed by telephone. Undergraduate students who 
were selected and trained by Counseling Center personnel telephoned 
the participants and asked them to respond to a set of standard items. 
The respondents were asked to rate how important each Eunction was and 
to assign a grade based on how well the function was being performed 
in their school. 

The results indicated that students did not consider all aspects 
of advising to have equal importance , Approximately three* fourths 
attributed high importance to having someone available, knowing who to 
go to Eor advising, advising about degree programs and advising about 
course schedules and registration. About half oE the students attri- 
buted high importance to advis ing about career goals , about the ir 
grades, and about their choice oE major, A majority did not see 
counseling about personal problems as an aspect oE high importance. 
The overall advising program received a 2.53 grade point average on a 
4,0 scale . The acores ranged Erom a 3 ,04, School oE Pharmacy, to a 
1,90, School oE Businesa Administration. 

Student part ic ipat ion in the survey was high , I E students could 
be reached by phone > they willingly part ic ipat ed , The part ic ipat ion 
rate was judged to be approximately 95Z 
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No. 44 PARTNERS IN THE LEARNING ENVIRONMENT: ADVISERS AND ADULT 
STUDENTS 

Presenters : 

Shirley M* Holm and Mary Sue Simmons, University of Minnesota 
Summary Authors : S* M* Holm and M* S* S Lntmons 

Universi ty without Walls , Minnesota » came into existence in 1 971 
to meet the needs of the mature learner > not necessarily defined 
solely by chronological age but usually meaning beyond the age of the 
trad it ional undergraduate * UWW's decade of experience has produced 
pract ical sk ills in bridging the conceptual bas is of developmental 
theories and li fe-cycle theories in day-to-day adv is ing of adult 
s tudents . Or i t ical to this bridge has been the Knowles ' model of 
andragogy as a partnership in learning. As practitioners in the field 
of adv is ing , UWW adv isers of fered th is workshop to ass ist other aca~ 
demic adv isers in developing sens i t ivi t ies and sk il is for adv is ing 
adul ts . 

The workshop d iscuss ion opened with part ic ipants giv ing the ir 
de £ in it ions of the term "adult ." Some ways of de fining adult includ- 
ed: someone who is 25 or older; a person who has reached a level of 
maturity; a person who has the capac ity to love and to work ; someone 
who has major responsibilities such as job and/or family. It was 
noted that adulthood is that period of a person's life which contains 
the processes of change and adapt at ion . 

Adult development is an emerging field which attempts to describe 
common stages of adulthood. Aspects of adult development have been 
explored by theorists such as Er ickson and Loev inger (ego or person- 
ality development) and Perry and Kohlberg (intellectual and moral 
development) . While controversy exists over timing and funct ion of 
developmental stages , there is agreement that adults constant I y deal 
w ith change in the ir lives . "Li f e cycle theorists view adulthood as a 
time in which change is continuous interspersed with occasional stable 
interludes ." (Marienau and Cliickering, 1982, p. 15) The process of 
change , or of li fe trans it ion , prompts people to reevaluate the ir 
lives. During this life assessment > adults may seek further educa- 
t ion . 

Hi gher educat ion must respond to the special needs of adult 
students * Knowles 1 theory of andragogy describes components of adult 
learning . Andragogy is "the art and sc ience of helping adults learn*" 
(Knowles , 1970, p . 39) Assumpt ions of adult educat ion include : 
learning is sel f-d irected > prior experiences serve as rich educa- 
t ional resources , and immed iate applicat ion of learning is important * 
should include negot iat ion of goals and object ives > mutual diagnos is 
of weaknesses and evaluat ion of progress , and opportunit ies for 
experiential and problem centered learning. 
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Partic ipants reviewed a chart authored by Arthur W. Chi eke ring 
which displayed the characteristics of a healthy learning environment. 
Educational prac tices that were seen as contributing to the environ- 
ment included: recognition of the Hult student's experience as 
learning, self-assessment by the student to determine where learning 
is needed , an advising relationship where student and adviser meet as 
adult to adult , and advising that occurs on a one-to-one basis . The 
environment was further described by the presenters as a collaborative 
one where the adviser performs in several roles in order to serve the 
adult student. 

During 1981, the UWW staff developed a personnel structure which 
defined -hese roles played by academic advisers . The roles were 
labelled as teacher , evaluator , facil it at or , broker and counselor . 
The conclusion was reached that advisers must perform a variety of 
functions in order to help create a healthy learning environment. 

Participants engaged in an informal discussion of the Milestone 
Exercise, developed by Tom Clark, former Associate Director of the 
Institute for Academic Improvement at Memphis State University. The 
exercise encouraged participants to think through stages of their own 
lives. The focus was on advisers as adult students. The discussion 
generated ideas for developing institutional responses to adult learn- 
ing. Partic ipants were invited to use the Milestone Exercise with 
staff and faculty at their own institutions. 
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No. 45 



ADVISING GRADUATE STUDENTS 



Presenters : 

Howard Kramer and Bob Gardner, Cornell University 



Summary Authors : adapted from program proposal by H* Kramer 
and B* Gardner 



This program focuaed on ths relat ionship exist ing between a 
graduate student and his/her graduate commit tee chairperson. Drawing 
on <jata obtained from graduate students and graduate faculty > the 
presentation outlined how students and faculty view the advising 
relationship. In add it ion > the presentation included a conceptual 
model for graduate advising that incorporates the traditional advis- 
ing benefits for the student, the facilitation of the student's intel- 
lectual development > and specific career benefits for the faculty 
ti 3mber * 

Questions, comments and discussion completed the program. 
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No, 46 ADVISING THE COLLEGE ATHLETE AS A SPECIAL POPULATION OF 



Presenters : 

Stephen K, Figler and Thomas T, Griffith, California State University 
( Sacramento) 



Are college-level student -athletes either deserving or in need 
of special academic advising services? A stratified random survey 
of 150 NCAA member-institutions (116 responding) suggests that many 
admin ist rat or s in American colleges and universit ies feel that ath- 
letes do either need or deserve such "special treatment' 1 although the 
answer may depend on the level at which the inst itut ion competes * 
Seventy-eight per cent of the schools operating at the upper levels of 
the NCAA competitive hierarchy (Divisions I-A and I-AA) reported 
having someone (other than the team coach) provide special advising 
assistance to ath letes beyond the normal inst itut ional advising pro- 
cess * At schools compet ing in the lower levels (Divisions II and 
III) , 48Z provided some form of special academic advising service to 
athletes , 

Athletes were given a greater degree of advising structure than 
was provided for nonathletes at 69% of the upper level schools, at 48Z 
of Division II schools, and at 21Z of Division III schools. Frequency 
of advising for athletes varied widely (from "daily' 1 advising to "only 
at the athlete's volition") within each competitive level. However, 
there was a moderate bias (ranging from 27Z to 48%) toward informal 
advising (no signature required) "once each term" at all levels except 
Division III, Here, "less than once/term" was the mode (37%), 

Among schools reporting having a special advising system for ath- 
letes, a "non faculty counselor" was the most frequent tit le reported 
in Division I as bearing primary responsibility for advising athletes 
When asked whether their schools provided special career counseling 
for athletes, 54Z of Division I schools responded positively, while 
only 12Z did so in each of Division II and Division III, 

This research project was exploratory in nature, with the ques- 
tions stated in very general terms, but a follow-up study is planned* 
A reasonable quest ion which follows , for example , is , "What makes 
athletes so special that they need special advising services?" Recent 
data from the College Football Association (CPA) , an alliance of 61 
top-level collegiate football programs , shows that their athletes 
enter college with a high school GPA ,54 (on a 4,0 scale) lower than 
nonathletes at the same schools , It is interest ing to note that most 
CPA schools provide special advising and their ath letes not only 
graduate at nearly the same rate as nonathletes (49%, according to CPA 
figures), but those players who graduate have a final GPA now only ,32 
less than nonathletes, these data apply only to football players in 
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CFA-af f il iated schools , The broader spectrum of college athletes may 
also be in need of special advising. 

Performance data aside* we know that college athletes are special 
for two qual itative reasons : ( l) their academic and athlet ic commit- 
ments amount to two full-time jobs and ( ?) they are providing a 
spec ial and intensive publ ic relat ions service to the school , Thus » 
it is suggested that spec ial advising to foster their educat ion should 
be seen as a means by which the inst itut ion increases the likel ihood 
that athletes will cash the "paycheck" for their athlet ic services » 
the degree. 

The National Association of Academic Athletic Advisors (N4A) was 
formed six years ago to serve this perceived need of spec ial advising 
services for col lege athletes , 

The organization recomnends that institutions determine the need 
for spec ial programs by using institutional research to compare the 
records of athletes with non-athletes , and by using this data to 
establ ish goals , 
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No, 47 BREAKING WITH TRADITION IN ADVISING INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS 



With a predicted decl ine in enrollment at American colleges and 
universit ies , qual if ied inter nat ional students will likely be highly 
recruited in future years. International students as a group may be 
academically well prepared, but individual students may be considered 
"high risk" because of necessary cultural and linguistic adjustments. 
If American educational institutions are to reap the full benefits of 
a multicultural population it will be necessary in many cases to break 
with establ ished trad it ions to provide high qual it y advising to this 
group. 

This workshop consisted of four segments intended to encourage 
group discussion. The participants were presented with advising cases 
unique to foreign students and asked to identify nontrad it ional or 
traditional advising approaches which seemed appropriate. The follow- 
ing format was fol lowed : 

1 , Present at ion by chairperson of general characteristics and 
problems unique to advising of international students. 

2 > Sraal 1 groups discussed case problems which deal t with advis- 

ing of international students. 

3 * Serial 1 groups presented solut ions for case problems to the 

entire group, 

4 . Chairperson summarized nontrad it ional approaches recommended 
for use in advising international students. 

The specific case problems chosen demonstrated the issues of pro- 
ficiency, financial and currency problems , high asp i rat ional levels, 
and adjustment to the American educational system. 



Presenter : 

Mary Joyce VeVerka, Iowa State University 



Summary Author : M» J» VeVerka 
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No, 48 BRL, T CHANGE IN UNDECLARED STUDENTS 

Present. 

Robert St ending,, California State University (Chico) 
Summary Author : EL Standing 

A large percentage of students who enter college each year 
directly from high school are uncertain of their goals and, if 
allowed, elect not to specify a major* Many more students join their 
ranks after having declared majors only to discover their lack of 
knowledge of eel f snd careers. Most col leges and univers it ies provide 
some type of special services designed to meet the advising and career 
planning needs of these students « Cal if ornia State Univers it y , Chico 
has developed one of the more extensive programs for undeclared stu- 
dents in California through its Office of Advising and Orientation, 

Some of the special features of the program: 

1* Organizat ion and Development , The Advising and Orientation 
Office is a unit of Student Affairs, but a close working 
relationship is maintained with Academic Affairs through 
which undeclared students belong to a quae i-academic unit 
known as the "Geueral Program." 

2, Funding and Staffing , Service to undeclared students is a 
major part of the respons ib il it ies of four full-t ime profes- 
sional staff and four or more graduate student interns. They 
work with 1 200- 1400 students per year , represent ing about 
one-third of the freshmen and sophomores, 

3. Summer Orientation , One of 17 one^ and two-day summer orien- 
tation programs for new students enrolling in the fall semes- 
ter is exclus ively for undeel ared students , Undecl a rede may 
also attend any of the other 16 sessions where they wil 1 
receive advising, though more limited than what is offered in 
the spec ial sess ion, 

4« Individual Advising and Career Planning . Undeclared students 
are invited in for advising according to an alphabetical 
schedule so that they are spread out throughout the semester. 
In add it ion to academic and career explorat ion and goal 
development , emphasis is placed on teaching students special 
program planning strategies designed to help them I) see the 
broad spectrum of academic pose ibil it ies , 2) maintain f lexi- 
bility, and 3) minimize inappropriate course selection. 
Close working relationships are maintained with the campus 
career planning office and referrals are frequent ■ Interest 
testing is employed when appropriate and other techniques are 
used to help students become better aware of educat ional and 
career choices. 
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5, Career Planning Workshops jar,d Classes, Held frequently 
throughout the academic year and sponsored primarily by the 
Counseling and Career Planning Office , A special one-unit 
Career Planning Office , A special one-unit ''University 
Forum 1 ' class is offered in the fall primarily for undeclared 
students. It features outstanding university faculty who 
describe their own career development* 

6, Special Program Planning Forms, 

7, Department and Program Advising Coordinators, 

8, Special Effort to Work With Undeclared Students on Academic 
Probation, 
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No, 49 ACADEMIC ADVISING AND LEISURE COUNSELING; 
SUCCESS 



CORRELATES TO 



Presenters : 



Marilyn J * Hatcher and Gene G> Lamke, San Diego State University 
Summary Authors : M.J. Hatcher and G.G* Lamke 



Advising in today's university presents a variety of problems for 
the academic advisor. The changing nature of the university, the new 
perceived roles of faculty members , a weakened economy with high 
unemployment , increased technology , and a divergent student populat ion 
are but a few of the problems that have significantly affected the 
taak of the advisor . Couple these problems with the fact that fewer 
and fewer faculty wish to advise students , or consider advising 
important in the educat ional process , and we see a real need for new 
academic advising methodology that can aid students in achieving a 
more success ful and sat is fy ing academic experience . 

A holistic approach to academic advising is needed to satisfy the 
needs of students in light of the current university situation* No 
longer can faculty simply establish a four-year pattern of curricular 
offerings for students to follow blindly. Rat her , academic advisors 
must aid each student in clarifying his own goals , values , and per- 
sonal needs, and selecting a program of study consistent with those 
goals, values, needs and personal situation. This process of advising 
referred to "lifestyle advising/' is totally student -centered but can 
be either self-directed or advisor-directed. By utilizing a complete 
picture of the student to map curricular programs , the advisor can 
better suggest course progression leading to a degree with greater 
student success. Use of the "lifestyle advising scale" simplifies the 
process for the advisor and reduces the amount of time needed for 
advising. 

An integral part of the "lifestyle advising approach" is leisure 
counseling, which can be defined as the process of helping indivi- 
duals, alone or in groups, to select the most satisfying and practical 
leisure act ivit ies for their present lives , and then aiding them to 
find the time and place to enjoy these activities. The process can be 
developmental , rened ial , prevent ive or therapeut ic . Many of the 
academic failures we see today are the direct result of the inability 
of the student to cope with changing lifestyles or student roles which 
are impacted on by leisure. 

The leisure counsel ing process consists of the following phases ; 
1) Problem identification, 2) Data collection, 3) Valuea clarifica- 
tion, 4) Goal setting, 5) Program implementation, and 6) Evaluation 
and modification. 

In conclusion, academic adviaing in today's university demands 
new approaches which can focus on unique student needs and situat ions 
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and aid students 



academic success * 



The "lifestyle sdvising 



approach* which includes leisure counseling* is yell-suited to aiding 
students in selecting appropriate academic programs cons istent with 
their prevailing * estyle, as well ua nurturing faculty involvement 
in the advising process without overwhe lining time commitments or 
failure orient at ions . 
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No. 50 Writing for Publication 
Presenters : 

Edward L. Jones and Bob Darrell, NACADA Journal 

Summary : See under Part II * Pre-Conference Workshops (B) 
for content of this session which was a follow-up for the workshop. 
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APPENDIX A. TOPICAL GROUPING OF PROGRAM PRESENTATIONS 



Page No. 

I- Advising Special Student Groups 



- Adult Students 16, 60, 93 

- Athletes 96 

- Business Majors 51 

- External Degree Candidates 81 

- Graduate Students 95 

- High Risk and Economically Disadvantaged Students 29 t 45, 52 

- International Students 25, 98 

- Low Achieving Students 48, 58 

- Nursing Students 41 

- Undecided Students 19, 44, 58, 78, *9 



II, Advisor Training and Evaluation 



- Peer Advisers 52 

- Reaction to Advising by Students, 

Faculty, and Administrators 30, 32, 73, 79, 84, 91 

- Theory and Models 36, 44, 64, 66, 70 

- Training of Advisors 17, 38, 46, 56, 79, 81, 86, 93, 101 



III < Orientat ion 



- Freshmen Testing and Placement 54 

- New Approaches to Freshmen Orientation 38, 42, 69, 88 

- Orientation Courses 61 



IV. Organizational Concerns 



Academic Integrity 75 , 82 

Catalogue Development 89 

Changing Course Requirements 50 

Computer - Assisted Advising 27, 59, 71 
Designing and Implementing an 

Advising System 21, 30, 50, 69, 77 
Facilitating Institutional Cooperation 

and Support 3, 6, 23, 30, 37, 46, 80, 90 

Faculty as Advisers 36, 53, 63, 79 

Intervention Strategies 48, 58, 77 

Legal Issues 19, 32 

Open Admissions 34 

Retention 39, 42, 65, 71, 90 

Use of Minicomputers and Word Processors 27 



V, Professional Development 



erJc 



Personal Development 

Regional Networks for Professional Development 
Research and Publication 
Time Management ' 
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APPENDIX B: ADDRESSES OF PRE -CONFERENCE WORKSHOP 1EADERS AND 
PROGRAM CHAIRPERSONS BY SESSION NUMBER 

PRE-CONFERENCE WORKSHOP LEADERS 



Cynthia Johnson 
College of Education 
University of Maryland 
College Park, MD 20742 



E> Lynn J , Gardner 

218 Student Services Center 
West Virginia University 
Morgantovn, WV 26506 



Edward L > Jones 
B36 Padelford, GN-10 
University of Washington 
Seattle, WA 98195 



F > Hovard C* Kramer 
103 Barnes Hall 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, NY 14850 



Bob Darrell 
Department of English 
Kentucky Wesleyan University 
Owensboro, KY 42301 



G* Virginia Gordon 
024 West Hall 
University College 
Columbus, OH 43210 



James George 

Bobbie Linnenbrink George 
Division of General Studies 
California State College 
9001 Stockdale Highway 
Bakersfield, CA 93309 



H> Joseph C> Beckham 
113 Stone Building 
Florida State University 
Tal lahassee , FL 32306 



Etta c* Abrahams 
109 Brody Hall 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, MI 48824 
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1, Nancy C, Hudepohl 10. 
Div, of Instruct Development 
Health Science Center 
University of Texas 

7703 Floyd Curl Drive 

San Antonio, TX 78284 11, 

2, George W, Schubert, Dean 
Univ. College & Summer Session 
University of North Dakota 
Grand Forks, ND 58202 

3, Frances K, Rauschenberg 
Advising Coordinator 
College of Arts & Sciences 
113 New College 

University of Georgia 12, 
Athens, GA 30602 

4> Bert A, Goldman, Dean 
Academic Advising 
University of North Carolina 
Greensboro, NC 27412 13, 

5 , Sally J, Derrwaldt 

Student Academic Services 
College of Letters & Science 
University of Wisconsin 
Box 413 

Milwaukee, WI 53201 



Myrna Walters 
Union College 
3800 South 48th 
Lincoln, NE 68506 

Carolyn G, Brewer 
Eastern Washington University 
Gen, Undergraduate Advising 
Cheney, WA 99004 



14, 



15, 



Anna R, Newton, Asst, Dean 

Student Affairs 16, 

College of Business Admin, 

San Diego State University 

San Diego, CA 92182 

Beverly B, Davis 

204 Carver Hall 17. 
Iowa State University 
Ames, IA 50011 



Ronald V. Adkins, Director 
Academic Advising 
University of Puget Sound 
Tacoma, WA 98416 

John Bonanno, Director 
Student Devel, Services 
Florida International Univ, 
Tamiami Campus 
Miami, FL 33199 

Eileen McDonough 
11300 N ,W, Second 
Barry University 
Miami, FL 33161 

Jerry L, Ford, Dean 
Smith College 

Houston Baptist University 
7502 Fondren Road 
Houston, TX 77074 

Prentiss Love, Director 
Counseling and Testing 
Grambling State University 
P,0, Drawer L 
Grambling, LA 71245 

Roberto T, Rios 
Boricua College 
3755 Broadway 
New York, NY 10032 

Genevra Mann 
410 Wick Avenue 
Youngstovn/OH 44555 

Thomas J, Gritee , Director 
Academic Advising 
Stockton State College 
Pomona, NJ 08240 

Donald G, Kaufman, Asst , Dean 
Student Academic Affairs 
College of Arts & Sciences 
Miami University 
Oxford, OH 45056 

Carol Ryan 
Advising Office 
Metropolitan State Univ, 
St. Paul, MN 55101 
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18, Linda R* Dooley, Asst* Dean 
College of Arcs & Sciences 
Kent State University 
Kent* OH 44242 

19, Ray C* McClure 

2-64 Agriculture Building 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, MO 65211 

20, B> J> White 

201 Carver Hall 

Iowa State University 

Ames, IA 50011 

21 * Annette Steinborn 
170 Bessey Hall 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, MI 48824 

22* Paul Loucks, Director 

Academic Advising Services 
State Univ. College of Arts 

and Sciences 
Potsdam, NY 13676 

23. Wayne Wojc iechowski 

Director of Counseling, Viterbo 
815 S> Ninth Street 
La Crosse, WI 5461 

24, Carol Patton and Richard Arndt 
(See Leadership Directory) 

25* Stephen W> Schwart2 
Department of Engliah 
Marietta College 
Marietta, OH 45750 

26, Mark Corkery 

School of Public Cottmunicat ion 
640 Conmtonwealth Avenue 
Boaton University 
Boston, MA 02215 

27, David H, Goldenberg, Asst * Dir. 
Student Life Planning 

The Center for Orientation, 
Advisement, & Retention 
Bradley University 
Peoria, XL 61625 



28* Jeanne M, Lagowski 

c/o Health Professions Bldg* 
University of Texas 
Austin, TX 78712 

29. Elizabeth M, Nuss 

Assistant to the Chancellor 
1101 Main Admin* Bldg> 
College Park, MD 20742 

30* Robert W. Ro22elle, Coord* 
Advising Services 
Univ. College & 

Continuing Educ* Services 
Wichita State University 
Wichita, KS 67208 

31. Jeanne Wielage Smith 

Academic Reentry Program 
University of California 
Davia, CA 95616 

32* Sara Looney, Director 

Advising and Orientation 
4400 University Drive 
George Mason University 
Fairfax, VA 22030 

College 

33, David W, King, Assoc* Dean 
Advisement 

601 Culkin Hall 

State Univ. of New York 

Oswego, NY 13126 

34, Jerry Middlemiss 
Academic Counselor 

Thomas A, Edison St* College 
101 West State Street 
CN 545 

Trenton, Nj 08625 

35* W> Peter Hood, Assoc* Dean 
702 South Wright Street 
270 Lincoln Hall 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, IL 61801 

36* Earle E. Flatt, Director 
Ac adem ic Adv i aeme nt 
Siena College 
Loudonville, NY 12211 
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37, Calvin B, Campbell, Director 45, 
Academic Ao/isement 

Eastern Illinois University 
201 Student Services Building 
Charleston, IL 61920 

38, Frank M, b;er f Jr. 43, 
107 Scates Hall 

Memphis State University 
Memphis, TN 38152 

39, Tom Griffith, Director 

Academic Advising Center 46, 
California State University 
Sacramento, CA 95819 

40, Tracy R, Tee Le 

Vice Pres. for Student Affairs 
Loma Linda University 
Riverside, CA 92515 

41 * Jean K. Jones 

Student Counseling Center 47, 
University of Mississippi 
University, MS 38677 

42, Lowell Walter 

San Jose State University 48, 
223 Administration Building 
San Jose, CA 95192 

Robert Petty 

Santa Clara University 49, 
Benson 204 

Santa Clara, CA 95053 

44, Mary Sue McClellan 

University Without Walls 
201 Wesbrook Hall 50, 
77 Pleasant Street, S,E, 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, MN 55455 



Howard C, Kramer 

Office of the Dean of Stud, 

103 Barnes Hall 

Cornel 1 University 

Ithaca, MY 14850 

A, Faye Robinson 
Assoc, Vice Pres, for 

Academic Affairs 
Western Kentucky University 
Bowling Green, KY 42101 

Stephen K, Figler 
Health & Human Services 
California State University 
Sacramento, CA 95819 

Thomas T, Griffith 
Academic Advising Center 
California State University 
Sacramento, CA 95819 

Mary Joyce VeVerka 
Department of Architecture 
Iowa State University 
Ames, IA 50011 

Robert Standing , Director 
Advising and Orientation 
California State University 
Chico, CA 95929 

Marilyn J, Hatcher 
Professional Studies & 

Fine Arts 
San Diego State University 
San Diego, CA 92182 

Edward L, Jones and 

Bob Darrell 
(See Workshop B) 



Shirley M, Holm 
University Without Walls 
201 Wesbrook Hall 
77 Pleasant Street, S,E, 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, MN 55455 
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Presenter 

ABRAHAMS , Etta C. 
ADKINS, Ronald V, 
ANTOMMARI A, Katharine H*B» 
ARWE5T0, Laura 
ARNDT, Richard 

BEAROSLEY, Dennis 
BEATTY, J.D. 
BECKHAM, Joseph C. 
BENZAKEiN, Jacques 
B1SSELL, LeVerne 
80NANN0, John 
BREWER, Carolyn G* 
BROWN, Tom 
BURDICK, Evelyn P, 

CAI^Sai, CalvJn B» 
CHERNEY, Elalna 
CORKERY, Mark 
CROCKETT, David 
CRYSTAL, John 

DARRELL, Rob 
DAVIS, Beverly 9* 
DERRWALDT, Sally 
DeVE STERN, Olana 
OOOLEY, Linda R. 
PUWTLEY, Diana L* 
DYER, Frank M, 

FIGLER, Staphan K* 
FLATT, Earle E* 
FOMTES-fULTON, Elaanor 
FORD, Jarry 



APPENDIX C* PROGRAM PRESENTERS 



Page No» 
17 

36,53 
20 
25 
66 

78 
63 
19,32 
90 
48 
25 
50 
36 
27 

86 
64 
70 
21 
1 ,20 

16,103 
52 
46 
58 
61 
20 
86 

96 
84 
78 

27 



GARDNER, Lynn 18 

GARDNER, Robert 16,95 

GEORGE, Bobble Llnnenbrlnk 17 

GEORGE, Jamas 17 

GOLDENBERG, David H. 37,71 

GOLOMAN, Bert A* 45 

GORDON, Virginia 19 

GRIFFIN, Margaret 46 

GRIFFITH, Ton 89,96 

GRITES, Tow 56 

HANEBR1NK, Wayne 30 

HARTMAN, Naal 73 

HATCHER, Marl lyn J. 101 

HOLM, Shirley M, 93 

HOOO, W* Pater 82 

HUDEPOHL, Nancy C* 41 

JENSBY, Steven 77 

JESSEE, James 89 

JOHNSON, Cynthia 16 

JONES, Edward L* 16,103 

JONES, Jean K* 91 

KAUFMAN, Donald G* 56 

KING, David W* 80 

KRAMER, Gary 30 

KRAMER, toward C. 16,95 



Presenter 


Page No* 


LAGDWSKI , Jeanne K 


73 


LAMKE, Gene G* 


101 


LANOA, Iris M, 
LINOQUIST, Jack 


90 


3 


LOONEY, Sara 


37,79 


LOR IMS, Rosal Ind 
LOUCKS, Paul 


6 


65 


LOVE, Prentiss 


29 


MACK, Jutilth 


78 


MANN, Genevre 


54 


MAYER, Lynn 


90 


McCLURE, Ray C, 

Mccracken, Nancy 


30 


54 


McOONOUGH, M* El lean 


25,39 


MIDDLEMISS, Gerard F, 


81 


MOODY, E 1 Izabeth 


80 


MURSCH, Ausma 


64 


KtWTON, Anna R* 


51 


NUSS, El liabeth K 


75 


PALMER, Nan 


30 


PATTOK, Carol 


68 


PETERSON, Linda 


39 


PETTY, Robert 


30,32 


RASKIN, Miriam S* 


79 


RAUS CHEN BERG, Frances K* 


44 


REDA, Denlce A* 


27 


REED, Suel len 


41 


RIOS, Roberto 


29 


ROBINSON, Faye 


23 


R02ZELLE, Robert W. 


77 


RYAN, Carol 


60 


SCHAFER, Ronald 


66 


SCHUBERT, George H, 
SCHWARTZ, Stephen 


42 


69 


SCOTT-PAVLOFF, Claudia 


56 


SEASON, H1 1 1 lam J, 


81 


SH1PPEE, Elizabeth 


60 


SIMMONS, Mary Sue 


93 


SMITH, Jeanne * 


78 


STANDING, Robert 


36,99 


ST E INBORN, Annette 


64 


SYR ELL, Linda 


37,80 


TEELE, Tracy R* 
TOW, George Anna 


90 


34 


VeVERKA, ary Joyce 


96 


HALTER, Lowel 1 


32 


HALTERS, Myra 


48 


WESLEY, Dan 


37 


WHEELER, Richard 


80 


WHITE, 9* J* 
WHITE, Darrylyn 


63 


18 


WOJCIECHOWSKI , Wayne 


66 


ZARVELL, Ray 


71 
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